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The Long-Ears of the Cedar Groves 
By LAIDLAW WILLIAMS, Princeton, N. J. 
With Photographs by the Author 


FTEN on the borders of woods, or in abandoned fields of New Jersey, 
() groves of slender, tapering cedars form a group of dark spires against 

the lighter green of the rounded deciduous masses beyond. In winter 
they are thrown even more into relief by the bare skeletons of the other trees. 
Their thick foliage forms shelter at that time of year for a number of inter- 
esting birds. 

When the day of Brrp-Lore’s Christmas Census comes around, those bird 
enthusiasts of the Princeton, N. J., region who are allotted a cedar grove to 
cover for the coéperative hunt, feel sure that they will find several species not 
recorded by those who have only marsh or field or woods to inspect. Often it is 
the only place where a Robin may be found, and where Cedar Waxwings might 
be feeding, appropriately enough, on cedar bérries. A Hermit Thrush or two 
may live here during the colder months, and it is the only place in the region 
where Myrtle Warblers are to be found in winter, eating bayberries which grow 
in the more open places of the grove. 

But the most fascinating winter visitors to these evergreens are the Saw- 
whet and Long-eared Owls. The former is sometimes found in the smaller, 
narrower trees, but the Long-eared usually roosts in the large, branching cedars. 
As the observer tramps among these bigger trees, he is suddenly startled by a 
flapping in the branches and has a glimpse of a tawny form which glides off 
and is immediately lost to view among the foliage. Or, perhaps, if he is more 
cautious, he may see the Long-eared Owl first, its body stretched up to its 
fullest extent, making the bird seem long and thin. Above the round head, 
tilted down to watch the intruder curiously, is a pair of feathered ‘horns,’ set 
almost in the form of a V, closer together than those of the larger Great Horned 
Owl. After a silent interview of mutual interest, the observer may retire care- 
fully without flushing the bird, and, feeling quite satisfied, add the two Owls, 
the Myrtle Warbler, and others to his list. 

Just to see how late in the season the Long-ears might remain on their winter 
roost, a Princeton bird-watcher, on April 3, 1932, visited one of the well-known 
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groves, and was surprised to find not only one bird on a customary roost, but 
to see another, probably its mate, sitting on a nest. The writer, with another 
observer, made a trip to this grove on April 7. We found the nest about 15 to 
20 feet up in a slender cedar, whose lower branches were mostly killed by shade 


and did not offer good steps for climbing. However, a sapling oak stood within 
5 feet, and up this my companion climbed. The Owl did not leave the nest until 


he was part way up, and then departed silently, only pausing for a second or 
two on a dead stub near-by before disappearing. When my friend got high 
enough to look in, he reported two eggs. 

Another visit was not made until May 6. The adult’s head and ‘ears’ showed 
over the edge of the nest as before, but this time when I climbed the sapling, 


THE OWLET BEGINNING TO ASSUME AN ATTITUDE OF DEFENSE 


she (I took her for the female) flew off to a neighboring tree and uttered pierc- 
ing, wavering cries, beating the branches with powerless, flapping wings, as 
though she truly were in pain. She flew to another tree and repeated the per- 
formance. It was a very appealing bit of distress simulation, but I kept on 
climbing, and found a mass of downy young lying flat in the nest. Soon, 
however, these chicks became restless and began to stand up, peeping a bit and 
huddling together in a compact bunch. The down was white, the pink or red of 
the skin showing through, and the large ear-slits were very conspicuous. One 
seemed bigger, and one smaller, than the others. So busy was I in attempting 
to get photographs and make other observations that I forgot to count the 
number of young, but there certainly must have been at least four or five. 
The next observation was made on May 15, when the mother Owl was found 
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on the edge of the nest behind her young ones. It was on this day that the 
existence of mother and family was of real importance, because it furnished 
another species for a ‘big day’s’ list of 162 made by Charles A. Urner and his 
party during their census of New Jersey birds, from Boonton to Brigantine. 
Once I attempted to make observations on the activities of the Owl family 
in the evening, the beginning of their day. As the sun was setting, I attempted 
to conceal myself in an umbrella blind a short distance away. The mother 
remained a statue, but the young moved about now and then, one of them 
standing up, then flattening out again on the nest. Soon I heard a most peculiar 
sound behind me, a kind of rough sigh or snore, either very far off or rather 
faint but coming from some place near-by. The female Owl remained as 
motionless and silent as ever, always staring in my direction. As dusk settled, 
most small birds of the grove and surrounding woods became silent, except 
for a few lingering Wood Thrushes and an occasional Ovenbird moved 
to ecstatic outburst in flight-song. Then a sudden wook-whuck-whuck sounded 
close behind me in the same direction as the ‘snore.’ At these sounds the mother 
Owl turned her penetrating gaze from me to the direction from which the 
notes came. But nothing further happened. The mate, as I presumed it to 
be, kept on giving the wook-whuck-whuck (the first note lower in tone), sometimes 
adding an extra whuck, or sometimes just abbreviating it to whuck-whuck. 
After a while I was forced to remove myself, all stiff and cramped, from the 
cover of the blind. There was the male, on top of a dead tree behind me. As 
I moved off, he flew down to a point near me and engaged in the most demon- 
strative pretense at being wounded. Like the female, he beat the branches 


with his wings and screamed, the screams sometimes becoming a shrill squeak 


sounding very much like a small rodent expressing such pain as the Owl him- 
self might have inflicted. 

The next day at noon I was back at the nest. Again the distress simulation 
was indulged in by the flushed bird, even to the point of fluttering to the 
ground. There were now only three young in the nest, much grown since May 
6, and with brownish barrings on their downy covering and ear-tufts showing. 
One was somewhat smaller and crouched down in the nest in front of the other 
two who stood behind him. As I stretched out my hand toward the nest, they 
all snapped their bills, and one gave a faint hissing sound. The runt was the most 
demonstrative of the three. When I tried to remove a bit of cedar bough so 
the camera could have a clear view, he rocked his squat little body from side 
to side, his eyes blazing and bill snapping. But when I kept quiet he was the 
first to begin to close his eyes and sink down into the nest again. 

All the Owlets blinked their eyes with the transparent nictitating membrane. 
The membrane could be seen moving, independently of the lid, from the upper 
part of the inner corner of the eye diagonally across the eyeball. But on May 
24 the membrane was not seen to move alone across the eyeball, but was 
stretched part way over just before the lid slid straight over both membrane 
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YOUNG LONG-EARED OWL ON BRANCHES BELOW NEST 


and eyeball. This double blink was either performed by both eyes simultane- 
ously, or alternately. On the 27th the lid was quicker in starting, and the 


amount of eyeball which was covered by the membrane before the lid fell 
over it was somewhat less. 

Only two young were noted in the nest on the 24th, and for the first time in 
all our visits the adult bird was not either sitting on the nest or standing be- 
hind her young ones. We saw her in the trees near-by, however, but she only 
gave a few squeaks and squeals for our distraction, a very noticeable falling 
off of intensity of parental guardianship. 

The nest was found empty on the 27th, but there was one sleepy Owlet 
crouching on the branches below. He was still downy, with only the flight 
feathers partly exposed from the feather-sheaths. The eyes were of a deeper 
shade of yellow than when we first saw them. We were able to get very good 
pictures for which he obligingly posed in the sun, puffing out his downy feathers, 
opening his bill to hiss, and sometimes spreading what there was of his wings 
in a protective attitude. 

On June 21, the cedars of the grove, now less conspicuous with all the 
deciduous growth around them in full foliage, were completely deserted by the 
Owls. What was the fate of the last remaining Owlet I never found out, but 
[ wait for the winter-time, confident that I will find either this one or another 
Asio wilsonianus staring at me as I interrupt his day’s nap in the heart of a 


thick cedar. 


Some Birds’ Bathing-Ways 


By JOSEPH C. FIELDS, Susquehanna, Pa. 


HE ways of our bird-friends never cease to be of interest, and we are 

always charmed by them. The writer and his family have been specially 

delighted during the last two summers in noting the bathing habits 
and practices of various birds. 

Our summer home is on the rugged north shore of Long Island, far enough 
away from the great city to be purely rural and sylvan. It lies a few minutes’ 
walk back from the beach, in heavily wooded territory and surrounded by 
thick tangles of wild grape, blackberry, bittersweet, and green brier. These 
conditions make a veritable paradise for birds, and being on the border-line 
of the Upper Austral and Transition life-zones, the number is large and of 
wide variety. The large screened porch provides a splendid vantage-point 
from which to view birds and squirrels without their being in the least molested 
or in any degree conscious of human presence, so that their actions are entirely 
natural. 

Three years ago, when the family was enjoying a picnic in a southern New 
York county, a stone was found, where excavating had been in progress for a 
new highway, with a natural cavity that would hold several quarts of water. 
The stone is about 30 inches long and 15 inches wide, and the cavity slopes to 
a depth of about 2 inches at the center. This natural bird-bath was taken to 
the Long Island resting-place the following summer and placed on the ground 
in the midst of a rock-garden, surrounded by ferns and flowering plants that 
are tolerant of shade. Almost immediately the birds took possession of it 
and made it their own, and it became the center of interest to the whole family 
and a source of great delight, and almost a matter of envy, to all the neighbors, 
who were not able to find a natural stone of such beauty and adaptability. 

We have kept a record of the visitors to the bath for two seasons. Our list, 
as yet, is not as extensive as the sum total of those that have been reported in 
various publications, but does contain some not noted by others. 

The Robins dominated all the rest in numbers and in exhibiting the thought 
of personal property and possession. Sometimes they stood around in throngs 
and vied and fought with one another for their turns, and, when in possession, 
would actually sit down and soak themselves, with scarcely a movement, 
their attitude seeming to say, “I now have it and am not going to be in a hurry 
—you can just wait your turn.” 

The noisy Blue Jays entered into the joy of it and sometimes seemed to 
watch with jealous eye, with the idea of driving others away even when not 
using it themselves. Once, a Black and White Creeper was on the edge and, 
apparently, in a moment would have entered in when a fierce dive on the part 
of a Jay drove it away in precipitous flight. 

The first year of observation, a beautiful Scarlet Tanager was just entering 
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when a Jay again made a sudden dart and he, timid as he is by nature, quickly 
fled. But the next season, the Tanagers were more numerous or were more brave, 
and scarcely a day passed without one coming about 4 o’clock. For several 
minutes he would hop from tree to tree and sing his airs of rare beauty, seeming 
to express the happy anticipations of.the joy that was soon to be his. Some- 
times he would be accompanied by his more somberly dressed mate. 

Some Cowbirds sojourned in the vicinity, slyly placing their eggs in the 
nests of Vireos and Warblers and leaving all further duties to them. One of 
these came, and well he might, for cleansing after the vile tricks he had played. 

Last spring our daughters, in exploring a stream in a glacial ravine, found 
another stone of smaller dimensions and splendidly suited for another bath, 
only an end had been broken off. They carried it out to the car and it, too, was 
taken to the Island. By excavating a small cavity in the rock-garden near the 
original bath and placing a portion of concrete and pressing in the rock in 
proper position and placing some shells and white stones in the soft concrete, 
a fine bath was made. Another space among the ferns seemed to require a 
bath. A large discarded dish-pan was found and filled about half full of con- 
crete; then a smaller pan was pressed down into this and weighted with stones. 
When it was sufficiently set, the smaller pan was removed and the cement 
pared out with an old spoon into a cavity which sloped into a cavity with a 
depth of about 2 inches at the center. In less than a day all three were in almost 
constant use. This served a larger number and reduced the waiting-time. 
Sometimes Robins would be in all three at the same time. Then, again, one 
would be occupied by a Brown Thrasher, the next by a Baltimoie Oriole, male 
or female, or,a male Orchard Oriole, and the third by a Catbird. These latter 
seemed to take a special delight in their bathing operations. They would 
approach gradually, hopping from tree to tree, uttering a soft cheep, which 
I have never heard from them at any other time, neither their characteristic 
‘cat call’ or their splendid song. It carried the idea of pleasant anticipation 
and it almost seemed as if they wished to prolong their pleasurable anticipations. 

A Chipping Sparrow that must have nested near-by, though we could not 
locate the nest, would almost invariably come to one of the baths whenever a 
bird of another species came. He must have been an exceptionally clean bird, 
for he surely got many baths in the course of a day. 

The Wood Thrushes fairly reveled in the water and often preceded their 
evening vespers with ablutions. 

English Sparrows, for a wonder, are rather rare in that vicinity, but oc- 
casionally one would be present. 

The Red-eyed Vireos were but occasional bathers, as were the Warblers; 
a Yellow one a few times, and another not positively identified. And just once 
we were treated to the sight of the rather stately Ovenbird entering into the 


sport with great zest. 
These observations were all in the midsummer days. In the late fall of 1931, 
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a rain in the night formed a miniature lake in the roadway, about ro feet in 
diameter. Soon after daylight members of the family were attracted by a 
great commotion. Some 25 Robins had gathered, and, like a convention let 
loose in the spirit of fun or children at play, were splashing in and out, as many 
as 15 to 20 being in the pool at one time. It was thrilling to witness the pure 
joy and delight they were having in it all. 

The most striking example the writer has ever witnessed was at noon of 
February 3, 1931, at his Pennsylvania home. The thermometer registered 
18° below zero at 8 A.M. It moderated rapidly and at noon stood just at the 
freezing-point. Where the sun shone on the walk, snow had melted and formed 
a little pool. Into this three or four Starlings ventured again and again, until 
their feathers were thoroughly wet. It fairly made one shiver to watch them, 

It would seem, from the amount of sediment cleaned out of the baths each 
morning, that birds bathe for purposes of cleansing. But they seem to be 
drawn also like children along the beach, just for the pure joy of it. 

We commend the placing of bird-baths to all lovers of birds. They need 
not be expensive—the simpler and more natural the surroundings, the better. 

Birds must often suffer for want of water, both for drinking and bathing. 
If water is supplied, it will attach them to the locality, and observing their 
interesting ways will provide a source of constant delight for all the members 
of the family. 


PILEATED WOODPECKER 
Photographed by Ansel B. Miller, Springs, Pa. 


IT WOULD BE DIFFICULT TO IMAGINE A MORE BEAUTIFUL NEST 
PHAN THAT OF THE BLUE-GRAY GNATCATCHER 


Taming the Blue-Gray Gnatcatchers 
By MAURICE BROOKS, French Creek, W. Va. 
With Photographs by Fred E. Brooks 
INNING the confidence of wild birds is an achievement that will 
always stir the blood of a real bird-lover, and such an experience, 
peculiarly satisfying, came to us in June, 1931, when we had the 


opportunity of becoming genuinely neighborly with a family of Blue-gray 


Gnatcatchers. 

Although it is approaching their northeastern limit, here in central West 
Virginia the Gnatcatchers are unusually abundant. We are so fortunate as to 
have an apple orchard, bordered by thick deciduous woods, which these birds 
have adopted and made their own. Here they nest every year, two or three 
pairs usually building in the immediate vicinity. During their season with us, 
extending from April to September, one is never long unaware of their presence, 
for they have an individuality, a character set apart. 

We had often remarked their fearlessness about their nests, particularly 
when these nests contained young, and for several seasons we had harbored 
taming designs against them. Each year, until 1931, however, some untoward 
circumstances had prevented our carrying out these designs, but last June we 
had our opportunity, and our reward. 

Early in the month a nest containing four eggs was located in a young apple 
tree not more than 150 yards from the dwelling-house. We immediately set 
about getting the birds used to our presence. As the nest was saddled in the 
fork of a small branch about 10 feet from the ground, we found that we could 
sit or move about immediately below without unduly exciting the incubating 
bird. This was continued for a week or so, without any further attempts at 
familiarity until the eggs hatched. 
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As soon as the young birds made their appearance, we began further ad- 
vances. A step-ladder was placed a little to one side of the nest, and a good 
part of each day saw some member of the family perched on this ladder, 5 to 
6 feet from the nest. It didn’t take the old birds long to conclude that we were 
relatively harmless at that distance; at least, no worse thana necessary nuisance, 
As the birds grew and feeding operations became more frequent and urgent, 
we gradually lessened the distances until both parents would come to the nest 
when we were within 2 to 3 feet. 

Thoroughly convinced that we were safe in doing so, we now carefully cut 
and lowered the limb on which the nest was placed until it was in a more 
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PARENT AND YOUNG 


favorable position for photographing. We wired it in its new location, and 
we could not see that the change made any difference to the parent birds. It 
was now very easy to secure all the photographs we wished showing the old 
birds in the act of feeding, but we still coveted closer acquaintance, and we 
determined to wait for this until the young birds were about ready to leave 


the nest. 

One morning; when we arrived at the nest, we noticed unusual activity 
among the parents, and we found one of the youngsters perched on a near-by 
branch. We knew that it was now or never if we were to do any more taming. 
The adventurous fledgling we placed back in the nest, but he had had a taste 
of freedom, and he wasn’t content to stay there long. Presently he became so 
obstreperous that we had to place him in a box out of sight, since he was at- 
tracting virtually all the attention of the parents, and we had other plans for 
them. 

Once he was out of the way, however, they returned to the three remaining 
birds, and we immediately moved up to a position where we could reach the 
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nest. The first experiment was to cup our hands around the nest in such a 
position that the parent in feeding would be forced to alight on them. And 
here we got a surprise! Scolding vigorously, the female flew close to the nest, 
inspected our hands about it, hopped nervously from branch to branch close 
by, and decided that we were not at all desirable as neighbors. Suddenly she 
seemed to come to a decision, for she unceremoniously swallowed the insect 
which she was carrying, and then, with all the force of her tiny body, hurled 
herself at my head. No attack was ever less expected. It seemed totally out 
of keeping with the character of the feathered mite, but, once started, she 
continued flying at our bare heads, striking with her claws, and putting all the 


force at her command into the attack. 

Not once was she fooled into striking when we were wearing hats, but as 
soon as one of us approached bareheaded she was very apt to make her dis- 
approval felt. Once she struck twelve times in rapid succession, and she 


continued this spasmodically throughout the morning. 
In the meantime the male bird had been staying close by, an interested, 


AFTER FEEDING THEM SHE ALWAYS PAUSED A MOMENT TO INSPECT HER FAMILY 


Taming the Blue-Gray Gnatcatchers 03 
if worried, spectator of all that was going on. Several times while the female 
was making her anger known he came close to the nest with insects, hopped 
about a bit, then gobbled them himself. Then suddenly he seemed to deter- 
mine that delay was useless, for with apparent confidence he flew to the limb 
directly above where my hand was placed, stretched down to a young bird, 
fed it, took a moment or two to inspect the brood, and flew away. 

This seemed to have a good effect on the female, for she presently went 
through the same performance, and, although she occasionally took time out 
for further attacks, she fed repeatedly, and with very little hesitation. Once 
started, both birds lighted on our hands on several different occasions, but 
they did not like this any too well. They usually maneuvered so as to reach 
the youngsters without lighting directly on anything human. 

After these interruptions, a feature of their feeding was the extreme fre- 
quency with which they visited the nest with food. During twenty minutes 
they fed the young 43 times, the female making 34, and the male g visits. 
Small insects were abundant in the grass, and they seemed to have no difficulty 


in locating as many as they wished. 

When we placed the youngster which had first flown back in the nest, it 
was interesting to see the treatment his parents accorded him. It may have 
been that, in his hunger, he reached a little higher than the others for the food, 
but at any rate he received eight of the first eleven insects brought after his 


return. 

We should have been delighted to have visited with this family indefinitely, 
but, of course, the birds flew very soon. We did have the satisfaction of seeing the 
brood well launched into the world, and of knowing that the attentions of us 
pestiferous humans had not done more serious damage than to sorely try the 
patience of the parents. We hope that they will have forgiven us by another 
season, for they have a standing jnvitation to use our apple trees for homes as 
often as they wish. 


Motes from Field and Study 


A Correction 


The Cormorants reported by Mr. Merrill 
Wood as seen during ‘“‘August of 1927, 1929, 
and 1930” were observed off Conanicut 
Island, R. I., 


The error was occasioned by an editorial 


and not at Harrisburg, Pa. 


transposition.— Eprror. 


Successful, Attractive Home-made 
Bird-bath with Fountain 


rhis lime-rock bird-bath is about 7 feet in 
diameter at the bottom and about 4 feet at 
the top, with a height of about 2% feet. The 
only outside help was from a plumber who 
drilled 
cellar wall, then bored underground to the 


a small hole through the concrete 


desired point, with an auger, and lastly 
placed and connected a 34-inch water-pipe 
with a spray tip, standing about 3 feet high. 
raking the pipe as a center, I then laid up 
the lime-rock solid, leaving a concave depres- 
sion at the top. This was filled in first with 
smaller rock, then gravel, and lastly concrete, 
saucer-shaped, leaving a depth of about 4 


inches at the center, decreasing to nil at the 
outer edge. Before the concrete hardened, I 
set in small, smooth, varicolored stones all 
around the edge, which gave it an attractive 
In order to give the pool a more 
I also covered the 


finish. 
natural appearance, 
bottom evenly with fine gravel, after the 


concrete hardened. A small, fine spray is 


played continuously, keeping the water fresh 


and clear. The overflow is allowed to trickle 
on the lawn. 

Later I mixed three small batches of con- 
crete, one colored with yellow ochre, another 
with Venetian red, and the third with raw 
sienna. This was used to fill the openings 
between the rocks, adding greatly to the color 
effect and somewhat to the strength of the 
structure 

I find this raised bird-bath far superior to 
my earlier ground-level baths, which proved 
to be regular catch-basins for leaves and 
rubbish from every wind. I know that it is 
successful for it is patronized daily by 
House Finches, Robins, Bronzed Grackles, 
Bullock’s Orioles, Yellow Warblers, Gold- 


A HOME-MADE BIRD-BATH 
Photographed by Edward Hellstern 
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finches, Black-headed Grosbeaks, and other 
birds of our neighborhood. One day we were 
rewarded with the rare treat of seeing 13 
Cedar Waxwings all in the bath at one time. 

This rustic bath is a fine ornament on our 
lawn, very pleasing to the eye, and it attracts 
the attention of many passers-by. The total 
cost was but $8.50.—EpwarpD HELLSTERN, 
Fort Morgan, Colo. 


Air-Currents and Insects 


Have you wondered why the Purple 
Martin and the Nighthawk are seen flying 
before a storm, dodging about without rhyme 
or reason? They are feeding. Summer 
storms are preceded by rising currents of air 
which carry great numbers of small insects 
into the clouds which commonly run before 
the storms. Nighthawks and Martins espe- 
cially may be seen combing these rapidly 
rising currents of air for these morsels of 


food.—BRAINARD H. Hooker, Lafayette, Ind. 


Shore-Birds Find Food 


In the town of Oxford, Conn., 20 miles 
from the seacoast, there is a small reservoir, 
used for storage purposes, entirely sur- 
rounded by woods, with a road going past 
one end. Last fall this reservoir was nearly 
dry, leaving quite an area of mud-flats. I 
visited the place on October 6, and agaifi on 
the 8th. I saw Killdeers, Spotted and Solitary 
Sandpipers, and, to my surprise, there were 
also a few Lesser Yellow-legs and a flock of 
Semipalmated Sandpipers. There also was 
another species of Sandpiper which I was 
unable to identify. When I revisited this 
pond, in the middle of October, the birds had 
left.—AL¥rep P. HARGER, Seymour, Conn. 


An Early Spring-feeding Reaction of 
the Woodcock 


On March 25, 1932, there occurred a sleet- 
storm that covered all available insect-food 
for the winter resident birds as well as the 
arriving spring migrants. This sleet lasted 
until the 27th, when the warmth of the sun 
gradually melted the snow and ice on the 
highways and formed puddles in depressions 


To these puddles collected various kinds of 
insects: Snow and sap fleas, innumerable 
flies, early moths, and other forms of insect 
life. On the 27th, a Woodcock was flushed 
from an asphalt road where it was engaged 
in feeding on these insects. Then, on the 
28th, came the heaviest snowfall of the 
season up to that date; and on April 2 came 
another lighter fall, followed on the 4th by 
rain. Before midday on this date the roads 
were well cleared, with scattering puddles, 
likewise swarming with insect life. On and 
after this latter date, the Woodcock was 
noted several times beside another main 
thoroughfare, feeding on all torms of insects 
to be found there. And it was several days 
later before the Woodcock could find boring 
grounds at the edges of swamps and meadows 
where it might obtain its natural food. It is 
not unusual for this bird to follow along dry- 
ing stream-beds and, with the many other 
birds, collect the aquatic life thus made 
available in midsummer, aside from utilizing 
such grounds, also, for boring. In_ this 
manner, pollywogs (toads), caddis-fly larvas, 
skippers, hellgrammites, spawn, dragon-fly 
larvas, and other forms are known to be 
eaten. 
eaten when a small school of fish not exceed- 
ing an inch in length are concentrated in one 
small stagnant pool. In taking one of these 
fish, the Woodcock seems to wait at the edge 
of the water until the fish work inshore, then, 
with a rapid movement wholly versatile in 
so tractable a bird, rushes into the midst of 
the fish and is often successful in taking one, 
catching it always crosswise of the bill. 
Usually I have noted that the Woodcock 
drops the fish onto the shore and allows it to 
become stilled of its wriggling before it will 
be eaten, with much nibbling and criss-cross- 
ing of the bill action.—Lewts O. SHELLEY, 
East Westmoreland, N. H. 


Less often, shiners are caught and 


A Tail-less Road-runner 


On the morning of March 25, 1032, I 
observed two Road-runners carrying small 
sticks and other nesting material to a cholla 
cactus in the back yard. The remains of an 
old nest were still present, and on this the two 
birds constructed their new dwelling. One 


096 


of the birds looked very odd, for it was with 
out a tail. Some close encounter with a cat 
or dog probably accounted for the loss. The 
tail 


they soon 


however, sprouted new feathers and 
became noticeably longer. On 
On the 


the short-tailed bird showed about 3 


April 10, the nest had five eggs in it 
17th 
inches of tail. Both birds alternated in in 
cubating and four young were hatched on 
On the 


27th, the tail was much longer, still serving, 


April 22 or 24, one egg not hatching 
however, to distinguish the birds. The young 
left the nest on May 8, and at this time the 
were 


parents indistinguishable.—A  H 


ANDI RSON, Tu son, Ari 


The Black-chinned Hutnmingbird 


lhe Black-chinned Hummer is a common 
summer resident in the valleys of the Colo- 
rado and Mojave rivers, Owens Valley, and 
in the interior valleys of southern California. 
It is reported as a summer visitant from 
British Columbia to the southern California 
east as western 


border into Mexico, as far 


Montana and Colorado and Texas. They 
winter in the southern part of their range, the 
Palm Springs region being a choice resort for 
Hummingbirds as well as humans 

The courtship of the Black-chinned is a 
fascinating sight. The male swings back and 
forth in a wide arc before his lady-love, the 
whizz of his quick wings accenting each 
sweep like the tick of an animated pendulum. 
Ardent and tempestuous as is his wooing, 
once his lady is won, he makes no display of 
interest or devotion, taking no part in the 
the 


He finds business elsewhere, or enter- 


duties of nest-building and rearing 
family 
tainment, and stays away from the immediate 
neighborhood of domesticity 

The tiny nest is a shapely cup made of 
white plant-down or the yellow down of 
young sycamore leaves felted together with 
cobwebs, usually placed at a moderate 
height on a small branch or twig of willow, 
sycamore, locust, walnut or similar trees. 
Not infrequently two broods are raised in a 
On 
they nest in the locust trees, and the last 


nest [ found was only 3 feet from the ground, 


season. the desert ranch where I live 


cradling two youngsters almost grown. 


Bird - 


Lore 


Several years ago, in Riverside, I found 
Black-chinned 
walnut trees. One that I watched closely was 


several Hummer nests _ in 
just opposite one of our upper windows, 
almost in reach of my hand. The process of 
building we did not see. The nest was com- 
pleted and held the two tiny eggs when Mrs. 
Hummer called our attention to it, darting 
at the screen several times until we stepped 


close to the window and looked out. Then 


oe A 


YOUNG BLACK-CHINNED HUMMERS 
Photographed by Mary Beal 


she settled down on a wee nest saddling a 
branchlet of the big walnut tree that spread 
its arms across the yard to the house. There 
she sat looking at us with a contented, mater 
nal expression. Such a quiet, dainty, lovable 
little neighbor she was, with a friendly con 
fidence in our nearness that won our hearts. 

Her two weeks of patient brooding seemed 
poorly rewarded by the ugly creatures that 
emerged from her eggs, mere specks in the 
bottom of the nest. At feeding-time they 
looked like pale yellow-brown caterpillars 
with widely gaping mouths, stretching up 
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hungrily. Mother Hummer left the nest 
every fifteen 


time on her return she fed the babies, thrust- 


minutes, and each alternate 


ing her long bill down their throats until I 
held my breath lest she’d punch a hole 
through them, and every time I breathed a 
sigh of relief when it was safely over. 

They grew amazingly fast. In a week they 
made quite a respectable appearance, and at 
the end of two weeks they were beautiful, 
shapely birdlings, completely filling the nest. 
Their bright black eyes looked at us fear 
lessly. 

The tiny cradle, taxed to the limit to hold 
the two, stretched until it split at the top, 
threatening to spill out its 
Wiggling, 
they kept on growing until the problem of 
On the 


nineteenth day, the babies perched on the 


occupants. 


stretching, and twisting about, 


accommodation was really serious. 


edge of the nest and tried their wings with a 
quick humming motion just like Mother’s, 
but they made no attempt to lift themselves 
into the air. They were still fed as regularly 
as clockwork, every half hour. 

The day they were three weeks old, they 
left the nest, flying about with a smart little 
air of importance, giving thin squeaks of 
excitement. The flattened, worn-out nest in 
the old walnut tree was abandoned and a 
pepper tree on the other side of the house 


became Hummingbird headquarters.-- MARY 
Brat, Barstow, Calif. r 


An Unexpected Guest 


Seven varieties of birds are visiting our 
feeding-table daily since the Thanksgiving 


Q 


Day snowstorm. They come at 8, 12, and 
4 o’clock—Chickadee, Hairy Woodpecker, 
Downy Woodpecker, White-breasted Nut- 
hatch, Blue Jay, the uninvited Sparrow, and 
last and most surprising, one Tufted Tit- 
mouse. He is a real surprise, for only once 
before has his appearance in Ripon been 
reported. He made a brief visit two years 
ago, and has been watched for in vain until 
now. 

There are sunflower seeds on the feeding- 
shelf outside the kitchen window, and suet 
in a wire rack (made of two soap-dishes) in 
the lilac bush close by. The birds’ dining- 


room is formed by the angle of the porch and 
the house wall, and secluded by a syringa 
bush. 

‘Tufty’ is attracting much attention, for 
there are many bird-lovers in Ripon, and a 
new arrival is announced by telephone 
Seated inside the window, many interested 
watchers take note of the manners and huge 
appetite of the pretty stranger. Friends from 
Pennsylvania tell us that the Titmouse is as 
common as the Sparrow further east, but he 
is most uncommon here. 

Miss Jane Kummers, a teacher in the high 
school, is responsible for much of the local 
interest in birds. An Audubon Society has 
interested the parents as well as the children 
The town is well supplied with bird-houses, 
and there is a fad for making them the shape 
and color of the dwellings of the owners.— 


NELL M. Crane, Ripon College, Ripon, Wisc 


A Robin Feud 


On May 10, 1932, I came upon a Robin 
three 
Robins were interested, two females and a 


nest under construction in which 


male. The nest was about one-third done, 


and was located in a_ willow tree about 
18 feet above the ground, in Schenley Park 
The intruding female tried her utmost to 
prevent the other from building. So, when 
ever the rightful one came in with nesting- 
material, a battle would ensue and she would 
be forced to retire with her nesting-material, 
await the intruder’s absence, fly in and place 
the material, and retreat before the intruder 
returned. Her mate only occasionally gave 
feeble assistance in battle, and no assistance 
at all in the building. The game, faithful 
female worked on amid these difficulties of 
envy and battle, and within four days of my 
coming on the scene, the nest was finished. 
Now the tables were turned. Trying to 
take possession and lay eggs was seemingly 
the jealous one’s intent, but it didn’t work. 
Both Robins now pounced upon her and 
fierce battles followed that day. They battled 
in mid-air, through trees and bushes and on 
the ground. Not until late afternoon did the 
battle end. Then she appeared no more. The 
next day, while walking with a friend, a 
crippled Robin was seen not very far from the 


9d 


nest; plainly, certainly, circumstantial evi 
dence pointed strongly toward her guilt. 
Three young Robins came from this nest. 
PETER NELLIS, Pittsburgh, Pa 


Normal Robin Has Yearly Albino 
Offspring 


A Robin at the home of H. D. Shaw, 
Grinnell, Iowa, has built her nest for three 
consecutive summers, and in each of her 
broods she has had albino offspring 

In the spring of 1929, Mr. Shaw saw a 
totally white adult Robin, but it disappeared 
and was never seen again. Later in the sum- 
mer, a Robin began building a nest on the 
lattice-work of their back porch, and observa- 
that had tail 


When the first ones were hatched, 


tion showed she two white 
feathers. 
the brood showed one pure white offspring 
the 


first 


and two of usual ‘Redbreasts.’ The 


albino was seen on Decoration Day, 
but on July 4 it was found dead on the street. 
Her next group of young ones contained one 


Her 


most recent brood has duplicated this feat 


common one and two pure white ones. 


It is a puzzle to know why this Robin, normal 


Bird - 


Lore 


except for two tail-feathers, mated to a 
common Robin, should consistently produce 
albino offspring BERNARD L. KOBEL, 
Frankfort, Ind 


The Tale of a Starling 


This tale should really be sent to Ripley for 
use in his “‘Believe It or Not” stories, for I 
greatly fear no one with any knowledge of 
the habits of birds will believe it. However, 
since it zs true, I am going to pass it along for 
what it is and take the consequences. 

It is about a Starling, and, at the outset, I 
must confess I do not like Starlings. It 
would be all right if a half-dozen Starlings 
came to my feed-box during the day, or 
even a dozen. I’d be willing to stand them 
free lunchalong with the Cardinals, Blue Jays, 
Nuthatches, White-throated Sparrows, Chick- 
adees, Titmice, Woodpeckers, and others who 
daily feast just outside my living-room win- 
But when several dozen Starlings 
swoop down and viciously drive every other 
bird away and greedily devour in a minute 


dows. 


what would last the others all day, and when 
I raise the window and shoo and shoo and 


ALBINO ROBINS 
Photographed by Bernard L. Kobel, Frankfort, Ind. 
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shoo at them only to have several dozen 
others arrive while I am making the effort, 
I must confess that it ‘gets under my skin.’ 

I concluded, therefore, that I must choose 
between operating an exclusive lunch club 
for the Starlings or else find some means of 
dealing with them. I purchased an air-rifle 
and, as [ suspected, after killing a few, word 
was rapidly passed around that the region 
of my living-room windows was not the 
safest place in the world for Starlings. 

Several weeks ago I made a poor shot and 
only broke the wing of a Starling, and he 
escaped. Next day my wife discovered him 
hopping around on the ground and put out 
some food and water for his benefit, and I 
was admonished not to shoot him. During 
the recent heavy snowstorm, which was ac- 
companied by unusually low temperatures 
for Washington, she looked at me rather 
reproachfully and remarked that she feared 
this would be the last of her poor little 
crippled Starling. 

A few hours later, when the storm was at 
its height and the snow outside was about 
14 inches deep, she was surprised to hear 
something that, like Poe’s Raven, appeared 
to be tapping, not on her chamber door, but 
on the window-pane immediately back of 
her chair. She turned and was startled to 
discover the crippled Starling sitting on the 
snow-banked windowsill, apparently 
making every effort to attract her attention. 
At first she did not move for fear of frighten- 
ing it, since it had been very wary and 
scurried off into the hedge whenever anyone 
appeared. This time, however, the bird held 
its position and proceeded to rap some more, 
pausing ever and anon to watch her. She 
approached cautiously and finally succeeded 
in raising the window. The bird continued 
to watch, and as soon as the opening was 
large enough hopped into the room and de- 
liberately perched on the back of an armchair 
which was in front of an open fire. Here he 
seemed perfectly at home, fluffed his be- 
draggled feathers, shook himself thoroughly, 
and then began preening himself, with every 
evidence of great satisfaction. 

Overcome with surprise, my wife brought 
food and water and placed them on the floor 
near the bird. He watched her intently with 


and 


his small, bead-like eyes and immediately 
skipped down and proceeded to enjoy a 
hearty meal. This accomplished, he hopped 
back on the chair and continued with his 
toilet. 

After that, of course, my wife would not 
think of putting him out in the storm, so a 
cage was hastily borrowed from a neighbor, 
and now, we who never even had a Canary, 
have a pet Starling, and no member of the 
household appears to be enjoying the com- 
forts of home more than he.—Y. E. BOOKER, 
Washington, D. C. 


The Baltimore Orioles 


For many seasons, Baltimore Orioles have 
nested in the trees close to my house. The 
male, a gaudy cavalier, shows up about May 
5, and until his lady-love arrives, three or 
four days later, he flits from tree to tree, pour- 
ing out silvery melodies and rollicking for all 
the world like a husky school-boy off on a 
vacation. 

As soon as Mrs. Oriole appears, they cast 
about for a nesting-site. In 1927, they chose 
the very top of a tall apple tree. The next 
year they moved to a Norway maple less 
than ro feet from the house. I saw the pair, 
one on each.prong of the slender fork, and 
they threw their weight on the twigs just as 
humans test weak foundations. Then they 
had a bird-conversation. Being so close to 
the house, this procedure seemed strange, 
and I suspected that they had intentions. 
Sure enough, the next morning several strings 
swung in that fork—they had laid the keel 
of the nest. .They worked on the nest for ten 
days, never minding us as we passed under 
the nest, nor the squashing of an electric 
washer, nor the flapping of wash drying on 
the line, all within a few feet of the nest. 

When, late in June, we failed to see the 
mother bird, I looked and found not a thing 
in the nest. I suspect a mousing Owl played 
Macduff. The male remained until mid- 
September, calling again and again, Sweet, 
where are you? 

In 1929, the pair were found on an elm. 
The brood came through. 

In 1930, they moved to the old silver 
maples, to which they have returned each 


I0o 
year since. They seem to prefer the long, 
lacy limbs where no nest-robber can come 
except Owls and Crows 

The site of the 1932 nest is on the inside 
formed by five majestic 


of a_ semicircle 


century-old silver maples. It hangs 2 feet 
from the tip of a 12-foot limb, not over an 
inch in diameter at its base, and is 22 feet 
above the ground. 

The open side of the semicircle catches the 
northwest wind and the pensile nest and the 
supporting twigs form a pendulum approxi- 
mately 1o feet long. The slightest breath of 
air stirs it, and when the wind freshens the 
babies travel through an arc of varying 
length. It is impossible to calculate the 
exact distance traveled; but one may safely 
guess that the nest moves, sideways and up 
and down, between 30 and 75 miles during 
the time it is used 

What a Rock-a-Bye Baby story the bird- 
lings could tell!—J. H. Roursacn, Frazer, 
Pa. 


Helping an Oriole 


Each spring I put out strips of paper for 
the Cathird and scraps of wool, silk, and 
strips of cloth for other birds. When I saw an 
Oriole dart under my porch, alight on an 
asparagus fern, and try to unravel a strip of 
sheeting with which it was tied, I thought 
that I would help it by putting out a length 
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of basting cotton. It seemed to be just what 
it wanted, for it used half of a large spool in 
its nest. 

The next year I supplied a spool and a 
half, and this year (1932) six spools of sewing 
thread: and half a spool of basting cotton. 
THECKLA M. MorGan, Mountain Lakes, N. J. 


Song Sparrow and Cowbirds 


I have often read of, and occasionally 
heard friends report having seen young Cow- 
birds being hatched and reared by smaller 
birds, but last season I was an eye-witness to 
such an interesting observation. 

I noticed, first, a Song Sparrow feeding two 
half-grown Cowbirds. She brought them to 
our feeding-tray and literally stuffed them 
After the Cowbirds had 
been fed, she carried bread to her nest, and 


with bread-crumbs. 


I hoped a smal]] Song Sparrow had survived 
and that she was feeding it In about three 
days she actually brought three Cowbirds 
and fed them. They were all three times as 
large as she was. I was trapping English 
Sparrows, and the oldest Cowbird got into 
my trap and this devoted little foster mother 
went in after it. She looks worn and shabby, 
but still persists in feeding three birds, 
although they can easily take care of them- 
selves Mrs. W. L. Sacmon. Vice- 
President Los Angeles Audubon Society 


now. 
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XCV. December 15, 1932, to February 15, 1933 


Despite the many field students gathering 
more or less pertinent data, how little we 
know of the distribution and migration of 
the population of the Robin which is perhaps 
our most familiar bird! It has been plentiful 
this year north of its usual winter limits in 
Ohio, and at the same time more than usually 
numerous on the gulf-coast of Florida. Does 
this mean a period of expansion in the Robin 
population? Does it mean concentration of 
more than the usual proportion of birds in 
parts of the Mississippi valley due to some 
climate? True to 


vagary of the winter 


tradition, February finds flocks of Robins 
advancing in New Jersey which seem to 
comprise some of the same individuals that 
will overflow the New York Region a month 
later and establish themselves there for the 
summer. Meanwhile, which are the birds 
that will migrate to the far Northwest? A 
good many individual Robins must now wear 
the metal leg-band of the United States 
Biological Survey, and a dead bird found by 
chance with such a band may tell the story. 

Boston ReEcIon.—With few exceptions 
the weather near Boston has been unseason- 


The Season 


ably warm, the daily mean temperature 
average in December being 5.6° above normal 
and in January 9.9° above normal. Practi- 
cally no snow fell and very little rain, until 
February 11, when a heavy snowfall blocked 
traffic and caused considerable trouble. Late 
January was characterized by a severe gale, 
from the 25th to the 28th, accompanied by 
very high tides, with tremendous damage 
coastwise and with direct consequences to 
our birds. 

Small land-birds have been very generally 


reported as below normal in numbers. This 


is, apparently, only partly due to the open 
winter, for not only have feeding stations 
shown few birds, but bird-walks have been 
very unproductive, and the few 
storms have not brought a large increase in 


severe 


visitors at feeding stations. 

Water-birds, while not abundant, have not 
been so noticeably scarce as land-birds. A 
notable exception, however, is the Brant, 
which is found in very greatly reduced num- 
bers off the Massachusetts coast. The practi- 
cally complete absence of eel-grass on our 
shores is apparently responsible for this 
condition and is likely to have a most dis- 
astrous effect. 

A skilled observer identified a Pacific Loon 
in Essex County on January 2. Three Pied- 
billed Grebes were noted at Lynn on January 
28, but both Horned and Holbeell’s Grebes 
are below normal. 

There have been a number of rather rare 
Ducks noted. I have received a December 
report of a Ring-necked Duck at Cambridge 
and January reports from Atlantic and New- 
buryport. A few Pintails, Baldpates, Can- 
vasbacks, and Redheads, with 
Ruddies and small flocks of Buffleheads, 
swell the list, and King Eiders are reported 
from Essex and Barnstable counties. Several 
female but no male Barrow’s Golden-eyes are 
reported from Lynn, where they were un- 
accountably absent last year. I have a report 
of 5 Swans in Rhode Island on January 2, 
supposedly Whistlers, and an undated report 
of 5 in Maine. 

Very few Goshawks have been reported 
this winter, and only an occasional Rough- 
legged Hawk. 1 have three January reports 
of the Pigeon Hawk, all from the coast, 


occasional 


Io! 


namely Nahant on January 5, Lynn on 
January 7, and Dennis on January to; the 
first two places are within a few miles but 
Dennis is across Massachusetts Bay from 
them. A Black Vulture was found dead at 
Sheffield on December 21, the first record for 
Berkshire County. 

Among game-birds, my most important 
item is a report that the lone Heath Hen was 
seen on Martha’s Vineyard on December 22. 
The last preceding reports were in April and 
August, 1932, and there is some doubt about 
all three reports, though the observers are 
very positive in their identifications. 

About 7o American Coot were seen at 
North Eastham on January 16, and I have a 
few other scattered reports. A Snipe at 
Palmer on January 31 is interesting. Purple 
Sandpipers are at their usual haunts, and I 
have a report of 40 Red-backed Sandpipers 
at Sakonnet Point, R. I., on January 29. 

Five Iceland Gulls were seen at Block 
Island, R. L., on December 26, one at Chat- 
ham on December 30, one at North Eastham 
on January 1, four at Gloucester on January 
15, and one at Hull on January 28. A Glau- 
cous Gull was reported from Provincetown on 
December i2. Only occasional Alcids were 
reported near Boston after the great Dovekie 
flight of November, until the gale of late 
January, following which I had numerous 
reports of Briinnich’s Murres and Dovekies 
found in an oiled condition. North of us, a 
tremendous flight of Murres was noted 
along the St. Lawrence River in December, 
and single birds were reported at inland 
points, like Ashland, Maine, Wells River, Vt., 
Londonderry, Vt., South Hadley Falls, Mass., 
Lenox, Mass., and Hamden, Conn., all in 
December. 

Among land-birds there is little to report 
except their scarcity. A Baltimore Oriole at 
Worcester, Brown Thrasher at Cohasset, 
Yellow-bellied Sapsucker at Amherst, Mock- 
ingbirds at Lewiston and Southwest Harbor, 
Maine, 2 Bluebirds at Worcester January 29, 
about 75 Tree Swallows at Point Judith, 
R. I., Robins at Bennington, Vt., and Fort 
Fairfield, Maine, a Pipit at Point Judith, and 
a European Goldfinch at Needham, are 
interesting winter records. Winter Finches 
like Pine Grosbeaks, Siskins, and Redpolls. 
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are almost completely missing in my reports 
except from northern New England. 
—Joun B. May, 136 State House, Boston, 
Mass. 


New York Recion.—After a remarkably 
open January, cold days and two snowstorms 
in February gave a touch of winter. 

In general, abundance of fresh-water and 
scarcity of other Ducks persisted through 
this period. However, Scaup were unusually 
abundant at the west end of Long Island 
Sound. A sportsman of Whitestone, L. L., is 
reported as saying that “in over thirty years’ 
shooting he never saw more Broadbill’ (W. 
Prendergast). At least 10,000 Scaup are 
reported on December 24 from Great Neck, 
L. I. (Miss C. Church), and 3000, with 50 
Canvasbacks, on January 2 on Flushing Bay, 
L. I. (Local Bird Club—W. Sedwitz and L. A. 
Breslau); also 2000 Golden-eyes on January 1 
at Montauk, L. I 
to 50 Ruddy Ducks on January 8 at South 
ampton, L. I. (T. D. Carter, J. Hickey, J. F. 
and R. Kuerzi, E. Mayr) are a goodly number 
of the respective species. Mallard, Baldpate, 


(same observers), and 40 


and Pintail wintered in sufficient numbers to 
confuse the departure of migrants and first 
arrival of north-bound individuals, though 
150 of the last-named on February 16 at 
Jones Beach, L. I 

The 
Widgeon, 


Gadwall, 
Ring- 


ably such. rarer species, 
European 


necked Duck are reported in January on 


Shoveller, and 


Long Island by various observers; and the 
most notable record of the season is of the 
European Teal, with some wintering Green- 
winged Teal at Hempstead Reservoir, L. L., 
December 30 (J. F. and R. Kuerzi), January 
15 and 22 (Local Bird Club and others). Two 
Mute Swans appeared on January 14 at 
Milltown, N. J.; one was killed and the other 
remained until the 30th (P. L. Collins), an 
interesting item bearing on the acclimatiza- 
tion of this feral species. 

Despite their late fall incursion, no word 


has come in of the presence of Dovekies, but 
a Briinnich’s Murre was brought in by a 
hunter on December 30 from South Oyster 
Bay, L. I. (W. Vogt), another is reported on 
January 14 at Long Beach, L. I. (J. Mayer); 
6 Razor-billed Auks are reported at Montauk 
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(W. Vogt) were presum- | 
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on January 1 (Local Bird Club), and 50 there 
on January 8 (J. F. Kuerzi and others). 

Among half-hardy species in winter, the 
following may be mentioned: Pied-billed 
Grebe, 1; Coot, plentiful on January 8, at 
Brookhaven, L. I. (J. F. Kuerzi and others); 
a Florida Gallinule with Coot on January 8 
at Mill Neck, L. I. (W. Sedwitz); 9 Killdeer 
on January 21 at Fort Totten, L. I. (A. L 
Walker and F. Eberle); a Wilson’s Snipe on 
December 27 at Flushing, L. I. (J. Mayer); 
a Sanderling on January 22 at Long Beach 
(Local Bird Club and others), perhaps a casual 
late migrant; Kingfisher, wintering at Flush- 
ing (H. Bohn), 1 on January 8 at Oyster Bay 
(Local Bird Club), 1 on January 21 at Fort 
Totten and at Bayside, L. I. (Walker and 
Eberle); Mockingbird, 1 at Montauk on 
January 1 (Local Bird Club); Catbird, 1 on 
January 22 at Jackson Heights, L. I. (Wal- 
ker); Bluebird, 20 on January 8 at Mill Neck 
(Local Bird Club); Red-winged Blackbird, on 
January 10 at Whitestone Meadows, L. I. 
(Prendergast), 1 on January 21 at Fort 
Totten (Walker and Eberle); Rusty Black- 
bird, 5 on January 8 at Oyster Bay (Local 
Bird Club); Cowbird, 1 on January 16 at 
Milltown, N. J. (Collins); Towhee, 1 from 
December 21 to January 5 at Woodmere, 
L. I. (Woodmere Academy Bird Club); Fox 
Sparrow wintering at Flushing (Bohn). The 
Robin is usually gone from the coastal plain 
area of Long Island by January to and re- 
turns there in small numbers in February, 
but this winter it apparently wintered at 
Mastic where some 50 were observed on 
January 1 and an equal number on February 
2 (W. F. Nichols), 2 were present on January 
8 at Oyster Bay (Local Bird Club), 1 on Jan- 
uary 15 in Central Park, New York City 
(Walker); 1 on January 21 at Bayside, L. I 
(Walker and Eberle), 1 heard at Garden 
City on January 16 (J. T. Nichols) and 
seen there on February 9 (L. V. Morris 
and others); this last individual perhaps 
correlated with the same movement which 
brought a flock of some 250 to Milltown, 
N. J., on February 7 (Collins). 

At Long Beach, too adult Black-backed 
Gulls, seen on January 22 (Local Bird Club), 
seems like a notably large number.—J. T 
Nicuots, New York, N. V 
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PHILADELPHIA REGION.—The period as a 
whole has been stormier than usual. Rain or 
snow has been frequent. Eight inches of snow 
fell on February 10, the heaviest for several 
years. On February 13, the thermometer 
registered 5° above, the lowest for the winter. 

Considerable interest centers about the 
movements and numbers of Brant along the 
New Jersey coast. Mr. Urner reports very 
few in Barnegat Bay during the late winter 
(100 on January 15). However, on the same 
date, larger numbers were noted in Absecon 
Bay (between 5000 and 10,cco—Tatum). 
Many of these were apparently feeding on 
sea-lettuce on the various bars at low tide. 

Mr. Oscar Eyre, who was at sea some 16 
miles off the New Jersey coast during 
January, recorded 80 Dovekies, 1 Puffin, and 
several Red Phalaropes. 

Various Owls have been noted as follows: 
Collingswood, N. J., January 18, Barn Owl, 
1; Long-eared Owl, 1 (Potter). Barnegat, 
N. J., January 15, Short-eared Owl, 2 (Weyl); 
Great Horned Owl, 1 (MacDonald). Cam- 
den, N. J., January 22, Screech Owl in a 
hollow tree with a headless Starling (Batezel). 

No reports of Siskins, Redpolls, or Cross- 
bills are at hand. This would indicate that 
these birds were almost if not quite absent 
from this region this winter. A scarcity of 
Rough-legged Hawks has also been noted. 

To date (February 15) there seems little 
evidence of any northward movement of 
early spring migrants. Scattered reports of 
Robins, Grackles, and Red-winged Black- 
birds would seem to indicate that they were 
for the most part wintering birds, though 
200 Robins at Dennisville, N. J., on February 
13, were doubtless a north-bound flock. 

Records of interest: Perryville, Md., De- 
cember 18, Whistling Swan, 1500; Canvas- 
back, 500 (Weyl and others). Collingswood, 
N. J., January 21, Red-bellied Woodpecker, 
1; Mockingbird, 1 (Batezel). Elk River, Md., 
February 5, Bluebird, 15, probably migrants 
(Brown). Brigantine, N. J., February 4, 
Razor-billed Auk, 1 (J. Cadbury and others). 
—Jutan K. Porter, Collingswood, N. J. 


WASHINGTON (D. C.) Recion.—Not much 
of special ornithological interest took place 
in the Washington Region during the months 
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of December, 1932, and January, 1933. The 
weather was rather mild, particularly in 
January, and the usual winter birds were 
present, but few if any rare northern birds 
were reported from this region. 

Rather unusual rains formed some pools 
on ordinarily dry ground on the flats along 
the Potomac River, and these attracted Ducks 
to areas not usually visited by them. The 
population of Ducks on the Potomac River 
has been about the same as it was last year, 
although the Black Duck, Mallard, and 
Lesser Scaup, particularly, showed some 
slight increase. The Canvasback has been 
present in about the same numbers as last 
year. Other than these species, the usual 
Ducks were present, but no particularly rare 
occurrences have been reported 

The Potomac River from Washington to 
Alexandria, Va., which is the portion lying 
within the District of Columbia, has recently 
been made a bird sanctuary, particularly for 
the benefit of the water-fowl, and no hunting 
is therefore now allowed in this area. For 
merly it was a favorite hunting-ground, and 
the water-covered flats of the Potomac River 
were dotted with shooting-blinds. Formerly, 
the Ducks remained farther down the river 
during the hunting season and frequented 
this part of the river in numbers only after 
the shooting season closed. It is interesting 
to note the change that has taken place this 
year, for almost from the beginning of the 
hunting season the Ducks have congregated 
in considerable numbers in this area. This 
sanctuary will undoubtedly prove a valuable 
means of encouraging water-fowl in this 
region. On the Potomac River, the Ring- 
billed and Herring Gulls were numerous as 
usual, and early in the fall, as has been re- 
cently the case, the Laughing Gull also was 
common.—Harry C. OBERHOLSER, Bio- 
logical Survey, Washington, D. C. 


PENSACOLA (FLORIDA) ReEGIoN.—A cold 
spell at the end of the year gave way to an 
unseasonably warm January. This was fol- 
lowed, early in February, by the coldest spell 
recorded here for five years, with a low tem- 
perature of 17° on February 9. Precipitation 
for the period as a whole was a little more 
than normal. 
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lhe warm weather of January brought out 
many flowers, both wild and cultivated, some 
The first 


violets and the first yellow jessamine were 


weeks ahead of their usual time. 
seen in the woods on January 8, and both 
were in full bloom by the end of the month. 
On January 30, pear orchards throughout 
the region were in full bloom, only to be 
blighted by the February cold. The trailing 
arbutus (£pigea), a rare plant this far south, 
was seen flowering profusely on February 5. 
The usual interesting notes from Fairhope 
(on Mobile Bay), Ala., 
W. H. Edwards, have again been augmented 


contributed by Mrs. 


by data from College Point (near Panama 
City), Fla., sent in by Mr. Henry Stevenson, 
of Bob Jones College 

The country-wide cold spells of the pre 
ceding period were almost certainly the cause 
of an influx into this region in unusual num- 
bers of several of our regular winter visitants 
Robins have been, and still are, more abun 
dant than ever before noted, White-throated 
Sparrows are abundant here for the first time 
in my experience, and Goldfinches are 
present in sufficient numbers to be considered 
as almost common. Pipits are more widely 
have ever before found 
The Slate 
and ir 


distributed than I 


them and in larger numbers 


colored Junco, usually very rare 
regular, has been reported from all three 
stations, and here at Pensacola I once saw 
more in one day than I had seen altogether 
in the seventeen years of my residence—and, 
at that, 


40 birds 


there were not more than about 


The presence of the Fox Sparrow 
at College Point on December 20, January 
21, and February 4 and 11 is among the few 
this 


instances of the occurrence of 


the 


known 
Likewise, a Purple 
Finch January 18 
(McIntosh) may be the only one ever re 


species in state 


seen at Fairhope on 
corded from southern Alabama. 

In marked contrast to the presence of so 
many northern birds, several summer resi 
far 
The 
presence at Fairhope of Spotted Sandpipers 


dents and transients have been seen 


north of their usual winter range 


on December 30 and January 17 (Flagg) and 
of Ruby-throated Hummingbirds on January 
1 and 6 is unusual if not unprecedented. A 


Black and White Warbler at 


Pensacola on 
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ebruary 5 was among the very few I have 
seen here in winter, and White-eyed Vireos 
on January 2 and February 5 were the only 
definite winter occurrences of this species 
that I although I have sus- 
pected late February birds in several years 


have known 


of having wintered 

Other interesting occurrences include: At 
College Point, Virginia Rail on January 10, 
Buffleheads Yellow-throated Warblers 
on several Doves at 
Fairhope on February 4 (Flagg and K. 
Kdwards), Woodcock on 


and 
occasions; Ground 


and several oc- 
casions. 

The only nesting item for the period con 
cerns the activities of the Bald Kagle—small 
young birds were seen in a nest near Pensa- 
cola on January 2 


Spring migration had its beginning in the 


appearance of the Purple Martin at Fairhope 


on February 1 (Flagg), which is extremely 
early; and Lesser Yellow-legs at Pensacola 
on February 11 and 12 and Fish Hawk on 
February 16. The Yellow-legs may have 
been wintering, as they have been known to 
do on one or two former occasions, and the 
status as migrants of the birds of February 
11 and 12 can only be determined by whether 
or not others are seen in the next few weeks. 

Francis M. Weston, U. S. Naval Air 
Station, Pensacola, Fla. 

OBERLIN (OnTO) ReGION.—In general, 
this winter season has been colder than that 
of a year ago, mostly with mild weather but 
with several spells of zero cold for a few days. 
There has been very little snow throughout 
this region. Lake Erie has not been frozen 
over, and yet there have been very few Ducks 
present. The almost as 
striking for the absence of birds as for the 
unusual presence of others. We haven’t a 
single record of the Red-breasted Nuthatch 
although it was very common the last two 


season has been 


winters. There were a very few records of 
Towhees this winter, but they were common 
across the state last year. The outstanding 
positive feature was that there were large 
flocks of Robins clear across Ohio. They 
appeared in some places in December, large 
flocks in January attracted newspaper at- 
tention, and the last few days large numbers 
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have been coming into town and singing. 
February 13 to 15, large numbers of Song 
Sparrows have been singing in town. 

From Wooster, Bruce reported a flock of 
several 


1000 ~=63Crows 


December, though the flock 


approximately seen 
times during 
was scattered during the latter part of the 
month. A roost of several thousand Robins 
was established a mile southeast of Wooster 
in the evergreen groves of the State Experi 
ment Station. Bluebirds were present but no 
Flickers. Only one Hawk, a Sparrow Hawk, 
was seen all winter long. Red-winged Black- 
Northern 
After temperatures of 


been 
they 
found the Prairie Marsh Wren, a good many 
Carolina Wrens, but no Winter Wrens. 


birds and Finches have 


absent. —10 


The Cleveland Bird Club has just issued 
its fourth bulletin for 1932, concluding its 
twenty-eighth year. They had a record of 
211 species for the year, and have a number 
Dr. Kendeigh 
reported especially a Killdeer for February 4. 


of very active field workers. 


He suggests that the mild weather of the 
last few years may be inducing a number of 
species to remain here more and more. I 
A. B. Fuller’s record of the 
Harris’s Sparrow for October 9, 


want to mention 
although 
that is outside the limits of this report. Snow 
Buntings were here as early as December 23. 
Owl was captured alive on 


Mallard, Black 


A Saw-whet 


October 27. Duck, Lesser 


Scaup and Golden-eye have been the com 


mon Ducks found wintering. 

Youngstown district, Skaggs 
reported that Robins, Black and Mallard 
Ducks had been seen at intervals all winter. 


From the 


Canada Geese were at Pine Lake several 
different days in January. A lone Bluebird 
was seen on the cold morning of February 3. 
Marshall, of Leetonia, gave a very interesting 
and detailed report on the Robins seen dur- 
They were literally 
present in hundreds and were the outstand- 
ing feature of the winter. He also reported a 


Red-tailed Hawk for December 14 and 15; 


ing the whole period. 


Cedar Waxwings for December 19; Mourning 


Dove for December 21; Bluebirds were 
heard all day Christmas and were probably 
present all the time from then on; Snow 
Bunting, January 7; 


on January 12. 


and a Vesper Sparrow 
Baker, of Salem, reports: 
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“From Christmas until this week the lakes 
have been largely free from ice, but we have 
not had the numbers of water-fowl that we 
had last With the first melting at 
Christmas came an influx of Mallards and 
Black Ducks from somewhere, but a mere 


year. 


half inch of new ice a few days later seemed 
to drive them away. On one lake a flock of 
Canada Geese appeared shortly after New 
Year’s Day and were still present January 29. 
The high spots of the winter for me were: 
Turkey Vulture, January 3; Killdeer and 
Mourning Dove, December 26, also Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker and Hermit Thrushes; a 
Field Sparrow on December 23 and a Virginia 
Rail on February 4, in addition to thousands 
of Robins and many Bluebirds.”’ 

Prior, of Newark, in his report mentions 
six different species of Hawks seen during 
the period. Robins were in every woods 
where there were dogwood berries, gum tree 
fruit, or hackberries. (We do admire their 
taste?) 
flocks of Robins at least 20 miles apart 
Hawks were 


following them especially. He saw one Red- 


On January 7, he observed four 


there were about 1200 in all. 
tailed Hawk pick up a rat. There were large 
flocks of Horned Larks 
interesting that he had checked a Mocking- 


present. It was 
bird for November 27. 

For Forsthoefel, of Celina, the high spot of 
the season was the finding of two adult and 
and one immature Whistling Swans. Seven 
species of Hawks were found, besides three 
kinds of Owls. 
already mentioned, Canada Geese stayed at 
the lake near Celina, also Pintail, Golden-eye, 
American Merganser. A Winter Wren was 
there till January 2, and January 31 Snow 
Buntings were seen. Robins, Red-headed 
Woodpeckers, and Meadowlarks have been 
noted at times all winter. 

From Toledo, Campbell reports that few 
birds such as the Grosbeaks came down from 
the north, and with the exception of the 
Robins fewer migrant species wintered than 
A single Red-bellied Wood- 
pecker has wintered at Lambertville, Mich., 
The Mockingbird has 


Besides the common Ducks 


did last year. 


just over the line. 
wintered at Temperance, Mich. He saw it 
February 12 and it seemed well and in good 
spirits. Hawks were very few. Had not seen 
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a Red-shouldered Hawk since earlv last fall 
Robins were fairly numerous during the 
winter and what seems to be an early migra- 
tion of them appeared February 11 and 12. 
Here in Oberlin there was a Short-eared 
Owl late in the fall to the south of town. On 
February 4, while visiting here, C. J. Spiker, 
of Ypsilanti, Mich., found a Long-eared Owl, 
These have been 
unusual records for this immediate 
Rosert L. Batrp, Oberlin, Ohio. 


and it has been seen since. 
very 
vicinity 


MINNESOTA Recron.—The late fall and 
winter have been marked by abrupt and 
rather extreme changes in the weather, but 
on the whole may be characterized as an 
‘open season,’ due, chiefly, to an exception 
ally mild January. An early fall of snow 
occurred throughout the state on October 31, 
and November 8 and g there was a very heavy 
fall in western and northern Minnesota, and 
until the 10th it continued cold and rough. 
Mild weather followed until a severe cold 
spell from the 7th to the 18th of December, 
with temperatures far below zero all over the 
state. January was one of the mildest Janu- 
arys for many years, with many thawing, 
almost spring-like days in the southern part 
of the state. The ice went out of the Missis- 
sippi River at Winona on February 2, the 
earliest, with a single exception, in 44 years 
But February was different. From the 3d to 
the roth inclusive, the cold was intense, 
reaching 28° below at Minneapolis on the 
8th, and 50° below up on the Iron Range. 
For four days following the 6th the ther- 
mometer was not above zero at Minneapolis 
and was rarely above 10° below. Several 
heavy falls of snow occurred during the 
winter both locally and throughout the state. 
During the milder spells there were many 
sleety and even rainy days, which caused the 
whole southern part of the state to be covered 
with a film of ice, both ground and vegetation 


producing conditions bad for the birds. 
In spite of the severe cold and snow in 


early November and in February, the usual 
half-hardy species have been present in con- 
siderable numbers. The mild January made 
it easy for them. Mr. E. D. Swedenborg, 
after commenting on the rather more than 
usual number of birds present in January, 
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wrote as follows on February 12, immediately 
following the bitter cold of early February: 

“We took advantage of the delightful 
weather today and were out for about six 
hours along Minnehaha Creek and around 
Harriet to see what we could find after the 
past two weeks of Arctic conditions. Con- 
sidering everything, we were rather pleased 
with the results, finding four species of half- 
hardy birds still present, or should I say still 
alive? These included a flock of 6 Tree Spar- 
rows, 2 Juncos, a Horned Lark, and a Purple 
Finch. Blue Jays and Nuthatches were 
probably as numerous as ever, but the 2 
common Woodpeckers, the Chickadees and 
Pheasants have undoubtedly decreased in 
numbers. It seems remarkable to me that 
any birds were able to survive.” 

The following scattered records may be of 
interest: 3 Sanderlings near Hutchinson, 
October 28—a late date (Jensen); 3 Black- 
bellied Plover, Minneapolis, November 5 
(Swedenborg); a Whistling Swan in Wayzata 
Bay, Lake Minnetonka, November 20-23 
(Crosby); Prairie Falcon frequent in Pipe- 
stone region throughout November and 
December (Peterson); Duck Hawk, Pipe- 
stone, November 14 and 18 (Peterson); a 
Brown Thrasher, November 26, St. Paul 
(Father Hubert); a Swamp Sparrow near 
Minneapolis, December 25 (Swedenborg); 
Song Sparrows near Minneapolis, December 
25 (Swedenborg), and Dassel, January 8 
(Jensen); a Kingfisher, St. Paul, December 26 
(Father Hubert); a Bluebird, Spring Grove, 
Houston County, January 8 (Narveson); a 
Winter Wren, St. Paul, January 14 (Father 
Hubert); a Cooper’s Hawk shot near Pipe- 
stone, January 16 (Peterson); 2 Tufted 
Titmice, St. Paul, February 11 (Father 
Hubert); Flickers have reported 
wintering at Fairmont (Leudtke) and near 
St. Paul (Father Hubert). 

A Carolina Wren came to Dr. Leudtke’s 
window-box on December 1 and reappeared 
daily until the 12th, with temperature 16° 
below on the latter date. It fed on black 
walnut meats. This is the first winter record 
of this bird in Minnesota. Horned Larks 
have been present all winter in the southern 
counties and appeared farther north at early 
dates. Crows have been common all winter. 


been 
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A Ring-necked Duck has passed the winter 
in an open hole in the Rum River at Anoka 
(Gillis). 

During the first few days of December a 
mixed flock of water-fowl in a 
rather limited open place in the ice in Lake 
Harriet, one of the Minneapolis park lakes. 
The following species were present: a Whis- 
tling Swan and a Cormorant, Hooded Mer- 
gansers, Shovellers, Canvasbacks, Redheads, 
Lesser Scaups, Golden-eyes, Mallards, and a 
few Coots. They departed only on the 8th 
when the hole froze over. 


remained 


Starlings have been reported from several 
new localities: One each at Roseau (Fryk- 
lund), Hibbing (Kohagen), and Fairmont 
(Leudtke); flock of 20 near Minneapolis in 
January (Risser); increasing and spreading in 
the southeastern part of the state (Narveson). 

Winter visitants have not been numerous 
in the southern part of the state, but flocks of 
Bohemian Evening and Pine 
Grosbeaks have been reported at several 
points on the Iron Range. Bohemian Wax- 
wings have also been reported from Anoka 
(Gillis), Montevideo (Chamberlain), Pipe- 


Waxwings, 


stone (Peterson), Spring Grove (Narveson), 


and Minneapolis (Mrs. Evans); Evening 
Grosbeaks, St. Paul, December 3 (Father 
Hubert); a Pine Grosbeak at Montevideo 
(Mrs. Wilson); White-winged Crossbills, a 
flock of 50, Minneapolis, January 15 (Gal- 
braith); Snowflakes, Longspurs, Redpolls, 
an occasional Butcher-bird, Goshawks and 
Rough-legged Hawks about complete the list. 
Snowy Owls have apparently not been pres- 
ent in any numbers. 
included in practically every list for the 
southern part of the state.—Tuos. §, 
Roperts, Director, Museum of Natural 
History, University of Minnesota, 
apolis, Minn. 


The Cardinal is now 


Minne- 


Cuicaco Recion.—The official weather 
records show an excess of temperature since 
January 1 of 284 degrees, although the de- 
ficiency for February, to the 18th, is 117 
degrees. There has been a slight excess of 
precipitation since the first of the year, al 
though the deficiency for February, to the 
18th, has been .13 inch. 

Reports of birds occurring along the lake- 
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shore seem to indicate that, as was the case 
a year ago, an unusually open winter—save 
for a short period of extreme cold in the early 
part of February—brought Ducks and Gulls 
to our water-front in less numbers than in an 
average corresponding season. 

Herring Gulls and Ring-billed Gulls are 
always present in winter, and these are the 
forms principally mentioned in reports. The 
larger bird is much more numerous. Mer- 
gansers, Lesser Scaups, and Golden-eyes 
have been noted as usual. In a flock of the 
latter, in Wilmette Harbor, Mr. Krumlich 
detected the Barrow’s Golden-eye. 
Mallards have mingled with the semi- 
domesticated birds in Lincoln Park through- 
out the season. 


Feral 


A Great Blue Heron was 
seen at Ottawa, December 29, and a Wilson’s 
Snipe is mentioned in the Rockford list as 
having been observed about the same time. 

The common winter residents of the season 
mentioned in the order of the frequency with 
which they were met, are: Junco (very abun- 
dant), Blue Jay, Tree Sparrow (especially 
abundant), Downy Woodpecker, Crow, 
Chickadee, Hairy Woodpecker, Cardinal, 
White-breasted Nuthatch, Brown Creeper, 
Red-headed Woodpecker, Prairie Horned 
Lark, Goldfinch, Meadowlark, and Robin. 

There are records also of other species not 
usually seen here in any number, but which 
are not rare in winter: Red-tailed and Red- 
shouldered Hawks, American Rough-legged, 
Marsh and Sparrow Hawks, Mourning Dove, 
Kingfisher, Tufted Titmouse, Winter Wren, 
and Cedar Waxwing. 

Of observations which seem to be worthy 
of special note, that of the Whistling Swan, 
present again this Waukegan 
(Lyon), is outstanding. An Osprey was noted 
at Rockford at Christmas. Three covies of 
Bob-white have been seen by codéperators, 
and an unusual number of Screech Owls. Two 
Short-eared Owls were killed at Zion City. 
Red-bellied Woodpeckers are noted in several 
lists, 11 being named in the Rockford report. 
In that locality, too, a Carolina Wren was 
found. 

Especially interesting is the case of the 
wintering Catbird which has been the special 
care of Mrs. Baroody, at Berwyn. Only one 
report names the Bohemian Waxwing. Mr 
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Mooney, at Deerfield, reports them on De- 
cember 28 and January 16. A large flock of 
Redwings was recorded at Ottawa on De- 
Grackle on 


and a_ Bronzed 


Pine Siskins were noted at 


cember 26, 
December 29 
Glen Ellyn on January 8; 
at Ottawa on December 26. 

Starlings are not mentioned in the lists 


Song Sparrows 


above, which endeavor to give an impression 
of native bird-life. The Starling has become, 
like the English Sparrow, so much a part of 


the scene as to be regarded unconsciously and 


with little reference to its place in a record 
So, too, with the Ring- 
His 


quality as a game-bird saves him from being 


of local bird activity 
necked Pheasant, but in less degree. 


ignored 

Mr. Gault reports the mating-call of the 
White-breasted Nuthatch on December 22. 

EDWARD R. Forp, Chicago, Ils. 

Sr. Louis Recion.—The winter days have 
been, as a rule, rather mild throughout the 
period until February 5, when there was a 
heavy snowfall followed by sleet and then a 
short but extremely severe session of below- 
zero weather. 

Since the middle of January ‘Robins, 
Robins everywhere” has been the common 
talk in city, county, outlying districts, and 
other parts of the St. Louis Region, some of 
them, most likely, having wintered here in 
sheltered places, but returning Robins were 
reported at Columbia by Prof. Bennitt as 
almost common, and heard earliest in song 
about January 15. Locally, Mr. Widman 
found one in his yard in the city on January 
23. Many observers in Webster Groves re- 
ported these birds repeatedly from about 
January 20 on; in Kansas City, on January 
21; a group of 11 in a grove at Ellisville on 
January 31, with another flock of 12 or more 
on wing at the same time; a flock of 50 or 
more on a lawn near Webster Groves on 
February 3, apparently arriving just in time 
for a cold reception of snow, sleet, and ice, 
while on February 11 moderating weather 
revealed a similarly large flock to Miss Nelle 
Matlock and Miss Baldwin at Robertsville. 

Professor Bennitt, of Columbia, has se- 
cured specimens of two Western Red-tailed 
Hawks, one in Howard County and one in 
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Boone County, both in December, these 
birds being rarely found this far east, and two 
Harlan Hawks, one in December and one in 
February. He also found Mourning Doves, 
Bluebirds, Meadowlarks, Red-headed Wood- 
peckers, and Mockingbirds more numerous 
there than in the last three previous winters, 
while a Red-eyed Towhee is wintering there, 
which happens occasionally. Mr. Sussex, 
Kansas City, on the other hand, finds Juncos, 
Creepers, and Tree Sparrows not nearly as 
numerous as usual, although he has seen 
Lincoln’s, Harris’s, Song, and Field Sparrows, 
while about 20 Mallard Ducks are wintering 
at a pond near there. 

Mr. Harry E. Bradley, of Glendale, states 
that one small colony of Prairie Horned 
Larks has become permanently resident in a 
restricted area in southwestern St. Louis. 
This group has been under observation for 
two years, winter and summer, and there is 
no doubt the birds are nesting there. The 
location is newly subdivided, sparsely 
settled, with prairie-like fields of wild grasses 
and weeds, offering excellent feeding-grounds. 
The tract has a state highway running 
through it, but the Larks pay little attention 
to the heavy traffic or to pedestrians. He 
found a small flock of Cedar Waxwings on 
the bare branches of a tree in St. Louis 
County in February, and the unusual thing 
was the fact that every bird in the flock was 
facing in the same direction, and that was 
toward the sun, apparently resting in the sun 
light after their nervous, erratic flights. 

Mr. R. L. Hobbs, of Webster Groves, 
found small flocks of Bluebirds on January 3 
in St. Louis County, and Bluebirds in song 
on the 21st, also Tree Sparrows, Bronzed 
Grackles, Mourning Doves, and Bob-white 
on the 28th. Late in February, his regular 
pair of European Tree Sparrows were seen 
stuffing feathers, sticks, and grasses into a 
last-year’s already crowded house. On 
January 20, a peaceful Robin ignored 
threatened attacks of a hostile Mockingbird 
while both were feeding together. Mrs. A. 
F. Satterthwaite, Webster Groves, reports a 
visit to her bird-banding trap of a Junco on 
February 5, that had originally been banded 
in December, 1926, a little more than six 


years earlier. Another caller was a female 
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Cardinal with split upper mandible, now 
healed, but overhanging the lower mandible, 
this being its fifty-first visit to the trap, 
coming with a new set of tail-feathers that 
had been missing previously. Mr. Otto 
Widman, St. Louis, reports two Starlings in 
Forest Park on February 15, and mentions 
Mr. F. W. Burcham’s find of the dead body 
of a starved Starling on February 8 at 
Fayette, Mo., and the presence of three liv- 
ing Starlings there, an unusual sight at any 
time for that region. He also saw great 
numbers of Grackles, Rusty and Red-winged 
Blackbirds as well as a number of the Giant 
Redwings (arctolegus), rarely seen here. They 
are about an inch longer than our common 
Redwing. Miss Lillie Ernst, St. 
made a careful check back of birds listed in 
Mr. Widman’s record of winter residents 


Louis, has 


here, some of the notables being, under date 
of December 15, the Sparrow Hawk, Bob- 
white, Mourning Dove, Barred and Screech 
Owls, Prairie Horned Lark, Northern Shrike, 
Mockingbird, Bluebird, Red-eyed Towhee, 
Tree, Song, White-throat, Fox, and Swamp 
Sparrows, Herring Gull, while her 
January list includes the Marsh Hawk, Great 
Horned Owl, Cooper’s Hawk, Northern 
Horned Owl, Mallard Duck, with the 
Migrant Shrike, Starling, and Pileated Wood- 
pecker added in February. Quite a few 
Herring Gulls were noted by S. P. Jones over 
the Missouri River between Labadie and 
Jefferson City, from a train window. R. C. 
Lange, Webster Groves, has had Cedar Wax- 
wings about his place all winter, the largest 
number at one time being 30 to 35. Ripened 
persimmons still on many trees around there 
were probably the main attraction. 

Late information from Mr. T. S. Baskett, 
of Fayette, states that since the 3 Starlings 
observed there on February 8, as mentioned 
by Mr. Widman, more have since been seen 
and. on February 10 a group of 10 were 
counted. The last seen of the Kingfisher 
December 27. The Harris’s 
Sparrow has been reported, Song Sparrows 
frequent, and Tree Sparrows plentiful.— 
STERLING P. Jones, Webster Groves, Mo. 
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DENVER REGION.—Of the 100 or more 
bird species which remain in Colorado during 
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the winter, the writer has seen only about 35 
about Denver during the past months. This 
is not so good a showing as usual. This 
smaller number may have been due to the 
writer having missed many others because 
of his inability to be in the field as much as 
usual. All of the state has been, during the 
past weeks, exceedingly dry, with almost no 
snow on the lower levels. There has been 
but one spell of real cold weather (about 
December 9). These conditions permitted 
and encouraged a dispersion of birds, espe- 
cially seed-eaters, which may have made 
bird-scarcity more apparent than real, and 
reports from my co-workers bear this out in 
part. 

For weeks there has been plenty of open 
water on the lakes about Denver, which 
enticed many water-birds. Thirteen different 
species of these birds have been noted by 
the undersigned, the most notable being 
Common Loon, Common Merganser, Bald- 
pate, Pied-billed Grebe, Ring-billed Gull, and 
Baird’s Sandpiper, all detected up to the 
third week of December. One most interest- 
ing observation, made by Dr. J. A. Philpott, 
was that of seeing 6 Canada Geese on one of 
the lakes of our city park, on December to. 

During this winter the Grey-headed Junco 
has been the only Junco seen regularly here- 
about. There have been a few more Batchel- 
der’s Woodpeckers in our parks than usual 
during the past eight weeks, and possibly a 
few more Lewis’s Woodpeckers. Gambel’s 
and White-crowned Sparrows are irregular in 
their winter visits to Denver, sometimes 
being absent for two or three years, only to 
reappear for a winter or two. Gambel’s 
Sparrow was noted here as late as December 
25. During mild winters, Cassin’s Purple 
Finch seems often not to leave the hills. Not- 
withstanding the mildness of the season now 
passing, this Finch came into the southern 
part of the city where it was detected by 
Mrs. Enid Ortman. Yet Mrs. R. J. Kerruish 
did not see it at Littleton, which is but a 
So far as 


couple of miles farther south. 
the writer knows, no Mourning Doves have 
been seen in Denver since the middle of 
October. Each week since New Year’s Day 
there have been Siskins in and about Denver; 
a Maxwell’s Screech Owl took up its residence 
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in a Flicker-box at my home, appearing first 
on November 11. 

Canyon Wrens still haunt Deer Creek 
Canyon (west of Littleton); the means of its 
finding shelter and warmth are not far to 
seek in this rocky canyon, but just where it 
rustles enough insects to keep body and soul 
together all winter is a poser. 

The last Crow noted about my home was 
of October 23, but the species is common 
eastward on the South Platte. 

From February 6 to 10, Colorado experi- 
enced nearly continuous sub-zero weather, 
with a moderate snowfall; the cold spell 
seemed to bring large numbers of Tree Spar- 
Mrs. Englewood. 
been in 


rows to Ortman’s at 
Robins have 


almost daily all winter and are with us when 


and about Denver 
this report is being closed. 
Mr. Edward Hellstern, of Fort Morgan, 


calls attention anew to the fact that the com 


plexion of winter bird-life in this region varies 


from winter to winter. However, at Fort 
Morgan, Mr. Hellstern can always count on 
seeing thousands of Ducks in a suitable area, 
and this season he has seen also “thousands 
of Canada Geese.” Mr. Hellstern’s list for 
this winter is about as large as the one from 
Denver, but the species are by no means 
matched. He has been fortunate in noting 
about his area Bob-whites, Prairie Chickens, 
Golden Eagles, Eastern Blue Jays, Wilson’s 
Snipe, and the Burrowing and Short-eared 
Owls. It is highly gratifying to believe that 
this latter Owl is still making a stand at 
Fort Morgan. 

Fort Morgan is well up in the northeast 
corner of Colorado; if one wishes a review of 
bird-life as it has been this winter in the 
territory between this corner and the center 
of the state, one can always rely on Mrs. 
Weldon’s notes concerning birds about her 
home west of Loveland, which is between 
Fort Morgan and Denver. She has detected 
more Juncos than any other of my co- 
workers. And in keeping with this it is her 
remark ‘All the usual kinds have been with 
us this winter in about the usual numbers.” 

A Golden-crowned Kinglet graced Mrs. 
Weldon’s yard recently, to her great satis- 
faction, for it was an addition to her already 


very large ranch list. There have been no 
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Waxwings at Loveland this winter, but the 
Solitaire, Canyon Wren, and Water Ousel 
have not deserted the Weldon acres; the 
Ousel still daily serenades its friends with its 
rich song. Mrs. Weldon is another observer 
who has seen Evening Grosbeaks this season, 
a flock reaching her home area on January 27. 
When one pins one’s faith to the fact that 
the Weldon area will make up for a scarcity 
of birds elsewhere, one is not disappointed. 

Mrs. Anna Benson’s notes relative to the 
Fruita area (western slope) clinches the state- 
ment that Juncos are scarce or absent in 
many parts of Colorado at the present time. 
None has been seen about her home ranch 
this season, though she has been able to keep 
close track of bird-doings thereabouts all 
winter. There also is a scarcity of Gambel’s, 
White-crowned, Tree and Song Sparrows at 
I'ruita. The absence of Song Sparrows is the 
more notable because it is the one wintering 
Sparrow that seems never to fail us. On the 
other hand, Mrs. Benson’s region has had 
its usual population of Flickers, Red-winged 
Blackbirds, Meadowlarks, Lewis’s Wood- 
peckers, Mountain Bluebirds, and Screech 
Owls. Mrs. Benson’s report seems to indicate 
that her district has exhibited more than its 
ordinary numbers of Ravens, Siskins, Gold- 
finches, Batchelder’s and Hairy Wood- 
peckers, and Chickadees. An occasional 
Brown Creeper or Mourning Dove has been 
seen off and on during the past weeks; of 
rarities, a Harris’s Sparrow, a Northern 
Flicker, and some Canada Geese have helped 
to swell the roster of Fruita birds. The most 
valuable notes made by Mrs. Benson concern 
the Evening Grosbeak and the Bohemian 
Waxwing, the former appearing on Novem- 
ber 12 and the latter twice, viz., on January 
22 and February 4. This constitutes the only 
report of Bohemian Waxwings for Colorado 
for this winter, if one can judge by the notes 
contributed by my obliging friends.—W. H 
BEeRGTOLD, Denver, Colo. 


PoRTLAND (OREGON) REGION.—Mid-De- 
cember found Portland and the rest of Oregon 
in the grip of unusual cold. The freeze-up 
came suddenly with apparently no harm to, 
or special movement among, the birds. 
Under date of December 14, the local papers 
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carried a story to the effect that some 3000 
Ducks, Coots, and Grebes were frozen in the 
ice of Upper Klamath Lake. About 2000 of 
these were chopped from the ice and placed 
in pens along Link River at Klamath Falls 
where most of them recovered and later were 
liberated. 

On Monday, December 26, the Oregon 
Audubon Society, W. A. Elliott, President, 
again sponsored an Annual Bird Census in 
the Portland district. Field parties, working 
from Vancouver to Sauvies Island and in the 
Lake Oswego district, headed by Harold 
Gilbert, Leo Simon, and H. M. DuBois; and 
Mrs. L. J. Merrill in the Hillsboro district, 
reported identifying 10,921 individual birds, 
of 69 species. 

On December 28, Mrs. L. J. Merrill 
reported a Northwestern Redwing and a 
Western Meadowlark singing at her home, 
and on the 27th and 28th “over a dozen 
Audubon’s Warblers visiting the suet-basket 
and on the ground. It looks funny to see 


Warblers eating on the ground.” New Year’s 
Day, 1933, was exceptionally wet, a steady 
downpour continued all day; and on the 2d 


an 8-mile walk south of Portland revealed no 
unusual species 

On December 29 and 30, accompanied by 
Game-Protector C. A. Leichhardt, some time 
was spent each day along the Pacific beaches 
and about the bays in Tillamook County. 
Great numbers of dead and dying, oiksoaked 
California Murres, and many dead Horned 
Puffins, Rhinoceros Auklets, Cassin’s Auk- 
lets, Ancient Murrelets, and Western Grebes 
lined the beach, while one each of Tufted 
Puffin and Pacific Kittiwake were found. On 
the bays, Ducks of many species were un- 
usually abundant, while a goodly number of 
Black Brants were seen. Great numbers of 
Gulls were attracted by the tons and tons of 
dead salmon about the stream-mouths and 
Tillamook Bay. 

On December 27, I. N. Gabrielson, while 
walking the 2-mile stretch of beach just north 
of Netarts Bay, found the beach ‘“‘was strewn 
with dead birds of many species,” California 
Murres and Rhinoceros Auklets predominat- 
ing. Many of these were oil-soaked. The 
writer and other observers have visited the 
beaches along the northern Oregon coast-line 
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several times during the past three months, 
and all have reported an unusual number of 
sea-birds dead on the beach. The most 
interesting observations show an unprece- 
dented abundance of Horned Puffins, the 
greatest number observed during the past 
thirty years; also great numbers of Tufted 
Puffins, Cassin’s Auklets, Western Grebes, 
Ancient Murrelets, Marbled Murrelets, 
several Pacific Kittiwakes, and one Paroquet 
Auklet at Depoe Bay, on February 5. 

On January 19, Roy Fugate reported a 
nice congregation of Pacific Harlequin Ducks 
near Port Orford; 25 of these fine birds were 
seen feeding and resting in the surf at one 
time. 

From January 24 to 31 the writer was in 
northeastern Oregon where northern winter 
visitors were found in great flocks, Bohemian 
Waxwings by the thousands feeding on 
juniper berries, Common Redpoll, Alaska 
Pine Grosbeaks, Hepburn’s Rosy Finch, 
American Rough-legged Hawks, and North- 
ern Shrikes were plentiful; while Mallards are 
wintering in Oregon this year in greater 
numbers than for many years. 

In spite of unusually low temperatures and 
many storms, resident birds continue to be 
more than usually plentitul on both sides of 
the Cascade Mountains up to the middle of 
February.—Stan_Ey G. Jewett, Portland, 
Ore. 


SAN Francisco Recion.—An Alaskan 
blizzard spilled over into northern California 
on December to with disastrous results to 
exotic trees, shrubs, and plants. Due to the 
cold winds and dry weather that followed, 
the hills remained brown until, on January 
18, the real rainy season began. Since that 
date, frosty nights have been frequent and 
blossoming trees are still awaiting more 
equable temperatures. Wild currant is, 
however, in flower, and the Allen’s Humming- 
bird has arrived, though not yet abundant. 

On December 18 the Audubon Association 
took its annual census of birds in San Fran- 
cisco, covering the bay and ocean shore from 
the Marina to Ingleside, the Presidio, Golden 
Gate Park, and Lake Merced. Their total 
was 84 species and about 11,356 individuals 
Among the birds found along the shore were 
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Snowy Plover, Surf Birds, Black and Ruddy 
lurnstones, and Sanderling. At Golden Gate 
Park a wintering House Wren was recorded 
and at Lake Merced a Western Gnatcatcher 
Mallards and the 
Ducks, a few Green-winged Teal 


Canvasbacks were most 


abundant 
found, and about 44 


Redheads were 


No 


were found, nor have any been reported to 


and 
Ring-necks Golden-crowned Kinglets 
me from other sections in the bay region. 

During the cold weather, Audubon’s War 
Mrs 
Kelly saw none in her Alameda garden, none 
were listed at Lake Merritt by the Audubon 
\ssociation on January 15, nor could Mr. 


blers were missed from certain regions 


Bryant find any as he walked from Fairfax 


to Ross on February 5. They numbered 280 
in the San Francisco Census on December 18 
abundant Burlingame on 
(Audubon 


temperatures had moderated 


and were near 


February 12 Association), when 

rhere have been a number of reports of 
Mountain Bluebirds in the bay region this 
Varied Thrushes, Band-tailed Pig 
eons, and Cedar Waxwings have been com- 


winter 


mon in suitable territory Red-breasted 


Sapsuckers have been reported by three 
observers, and White-tailed Kites were seen 
by Mr. Williams in the Carmel Valley and 
by Mr 
Benicia 
on January 3, saw an American Rough-legged 
Hawk 
living near Valley Ford in Sonoma County. 

Bark- 
ley and Stoner reported two wintering Tree 
Swallows Mr. Williams 
found one on Del Monte Lake on February 7. 
Mrs have 


made frequent observations of water-birds 


Bryant and others at Hoyt near 


Commander and Mrs. Parmenter, 
been shot by a rancher 


which had 


In their Christmas Census, Messrs 


near Benicia, and 


Commander and Parmenter 
on the lakes and bays, including Tomales and 
Bodega Bays. Canada Geese, which appeared 
on Lakes San Andreas and Crystal Springs 
1000 after the 
began to 


in November, increased to 


cold weather of December and 


decrease after January 30. He quotes Mr 
Bee, who lives on the shore of Crystal Springs 
Lake, as stating that two pairs of Geese 
nested there last summer. Black Brant num- 
bered many thousands on Tomales Bay on 
January 5 and 9g, and are still present in 
One Old-squaw was seen on 


large numbers 
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Drake’s Bay on January 16 and one Barrow’s 
Golden-eye on Lake Merritt on February 7. 
Surf Scoters have been seen in small flocks, 
the largest consisting of about 100 birds, seen 
at Bodega Cliffs on February 2. White- 
winged Scoters have been very scarce. Two 
American Scoters were seen on Drake’s Bay 
on January 16 and 12 at Bodega Cliffs on 
February 2. One Wandering Tattler was on 
the Cliff House beach on January 23. Other 
shore-birds seen at various places were Surf 
Birds, Black-bellied Plover, Long-billed 
Dowitchers, Marbled Godwits, and large 
flocks of Sandpipers. To these may be added 
18 Willets seen by Mrs. Kelly in Alameda on 
January 15 and 20 Yellow-legs seen by Mr 
There are several 
Long-billed 


Stoner on December 24. 
records of Holbeell’s Grebe, 
Curlew, Ring-necked Ducks, and Red-backed 
Sandpipers. The banded European Widgeon 
has been spending the winter again at Lake 
Merritt. At Carmel, Mr. Williams has been 
able to observe several ocean birds—Ancient 
Murrelet December 15, Rhinoceros 
Auklet California Murre 
twice, and a Marbled Murrelet on January 7; 
also a Pacific Kittiwake in Monterey Harbor 


since 


several times, 


on January 20 

Mr. Swarth reports that the Glaucous- 
winged Gulls are the most abundant of the 
Gulls that follow the boats on San Francisco 
Bay, outnumbering the others four to one; 
California Gulls are next in numbers and 
only a few Western Gulls are present. Short- 
billed Gulls are in fair abundance but never 
follow the boats or perch on buildings or 
piles. A few scattering Bonaparte’s Gulls 
have been seen but none during February. 
Herring Gulls are seen only five or six times 
during a month. Loons fly northward about 
8 A.M., south-bound about 4.30 P.M., 10 to 50 
per day. Canvasback Ducks have not been 
seen from the boat this year; ten years ago 
they were present by thousands. A flock of 
from 100 to 300 Surf Scoters are always 
visible between the Key Route mole and 
Yerba Buena Island, but only 10 to 12 
White-winged Scoters during the course of a 
month; occasional flocks of Lesser Scaup, 20 
to 100, 2 female Golden-eyes February 14, a 
few female Mergansers at intervals.— AMELIA 
S. ALLEN, Berkeley, Calif. 


PHYSIOLOGY OF THE TEMPERATURE OF BIRDs. 
By S Prentiss BALDWIN and S. CHARLES 
KENDEIGH. Scientific Publications of the 
Cleveland Museum of Natural History, 
Vol. III, 1932. x+196 pages; Frontis- 
piece; 6 plates; 41 figures. 

One of the outstanding characteristics of 
birds is their high body temperature, far 
exceeding that of man. The study of bird- 
temperature was begun a century or more 
ago, but until recently the principal instru 
ment in use was the mercury thermometer. 
The development of electrical means of 
measuring heat, particularly the thermo 
couple and the potentiometer, has made 
possible the extremely accurate methods so 
well employed by the present authors. Their 
book is a most valuable contribution to bird 
physiology 

Beginning with a study of the development 
of temperature control in nestling House 
Wrens, Messrs. Baldwin and Kendeigh 
extended their investigation to adults of the 
same Wren, as well as a number of other 
American birds. Their results emphasize the 
rise and fall of body-heat with changes in 
muscular activity, excitement, and digestion, 
and explain the correlation of declining 
temperature with death from starvation. 

The average body temperature of the 
House Wren is 108.2° F. for males, and 
108.6° F’. for females; the maximum in health 
112.3’ F. Death ensues if the temperature 
of adults is lowered to 71° F. or raised to 
116.3° F. Nestlings under 9 days old do not 
die till cooled to around 47° F. 

When the House Wren is incubating, its 
temperature does not rise, but instead 
usually falls somewhat as a result of in- 
activity. For the same reason the temper 
ature of diurnal birds is usually lowest in the 
middle of the night. The heat of a bird’s 
body, generated by muscular activity and 
stimulated by the assimilation of food, is 
largely lost to the air in breathing. Rela- 
tively little is dissipated from the skin, 


. 


protected as this is by the plumage.—J. P. C. 
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SYSTEMATIC REVISION AND NATURAL His- 
TORY OF THE AMERICAN SHRIKES (Lanius). 
By Atpen H. MILierR. University of 
California Publications in Zodlogy, Vol. 
XXXVIII, No. 2, pp. 11-242, October, 
1931. 

This important paper is a veritable mine 
of information regarding the American 
‘Butcher-birds.’ The author first gives the 
results of his studies on the classification of 
the two species and their recognizable sub- 
species. He. describes the various plumages 
and molts and gives facts on distribution, 
variation, and intergradation supported by 
extensive tables of measurements and other 
variable characters. The different habitats 
of summer and winter and the migratory 
movements are discussed. An _ interesting 
part of the investigation deals with the 
territorial habits of certain races as evidenced 
in both breeding and winter feeding areas. 
A brood of young California Shrikes was 
taken from the nest at the age of two days 
and reared to maturity in captivity, and 
copious details are given of successive changes 
in appearance and activities of these indi 
viduals Field observations on certain forms 
are augmented by extracts from published 
records concerning a wide variety of nesting 
activities, food and feeding habits, flight, 
song, age, mortality, and similar topics. The 
characteristic habit of impaling captured 
prey is examined critically from its first 
appearance in young birds to its full develop 
ment, and its significance is discussed. The 
study is admirably complete and is valuable 
not only as a comprehensive contribution to 
our knowledge of Shrikes but for the illumi 
nating facts on variation, adaptation, and 
behavior, whose application extends far 
beyond the group of birds under discussion. 
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BIRD SONGS AND SONGS OF THE OPEN. By 
Bert Dayton, Palisade Press, 125 Church 
St., New York City. 12 mo. 96 pages. 

A tribute to birds as musicians and their 
place in nature which rings true, even if it 
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does not always reach the heights of inspired 
poetical expression.—F. M. C. 


The Ornithological Magazines 


Tue Aukx.—The January number opens 
with a memorial biography of Charles 
Wallace Richmond, 1868 to 1932, by Stone, 
illustrated with portrait frontispiece. Rich 
mond, a Fellow of the A. O. U., combined a 
very wide acquaintance with birds and a vast 
knowledge of ornithological bibliography in 
its bearing on nomenclature, which was of 
great service to the progress of that science 
in America. Though of a _ preéminently 
friendly, helpful, social nature, he avoided 
all publicity and hence was not as widely 
known as he would otherwise have been. 

The rediscovery of the African Green 
Broadbill is described by Rockefeller and 
Murphy. Chapman describes the migration 
of Turkey Buzzards over the Canal Zone 
from February 25 to March 24. They travel 
only by day, though northbound, fly south- 
west, following the general trend of the land, 
presumably were headed for the northern 
limits of the species’ range, and probably 
migrate without feeding. Herrick concludes 
his detailed account of the daily life of the 
American Eagle (with more excellent photo- 
graphs of adults and young). 

Griscom has compiled information from 
letters of M. Abbott Frazar when collecting 
in Mexico. Allan Brooks makes several 
additions to previously published data on 
the birds of Brownsville, Texas; and Palmer 
chronicles the 1932 Quebec meeting of the 
A. O. U. and gives his annual report as secre- 
tary of the Union, which is followed by the 
report of its Committee on Bird Protection. 

Among diverse items of faunal interest in 
‘General Notes,’ we find the speed of flight 
of a flock of Whistling Swan estimated from 
an airplane, as 50 to 55 miles per hour (C.S 
Weiser); record of a captive female Bob- 
white which used the ‘bob-white’ call (M. M. 
Nice); description of a Turnstone in shallow 
water vibrating wings and tail, apparently 
to dislodge sand-bugs (Hippa) from the sand 
for food (P. Knappen); Purple Martins 
gathering green leaves and taking them to 
their nests, with the suggestion that the 
green-leaf habit in nesting birds is correlated 
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with supplying needed moisture for incuba- 
tion (Taverner); a case of a brood of Chick- 
adees in a Robin’s nest (A. Murie); young 
Cedar Waxwings leaving the nest as late as 
October 8 at Ithaca, N. Y. (W. J. Hamilton, 
Jr.).—J. T N. 


THe Conpor.—The November, 1932, 
number of ‘The Condor,’ which completes 
Volume 34, contains four general articles and 
a number of interesting short notes. 

Robert S. Woods, an experienced fruit- 
grower of Azusa, Calif., summarizes the 
‘Acquired Food Habits of Some Native 
Birds’ in the San Gabriel Valley where inten- 
sive development and citrus fruit culture 
have almost completely changed the charac- 
ter of the original sources of bird-food. Not- 
withstanding a rather extended list of fruits 
eaten by various birds, he concludes, “as a 
fruit-grower I have never felt impelled to 
adopt any form of control against birds, nor 
should it be necessary anywhere until there 
is some radical change in the condition of 
our production which has prevailed for more 
than a decade.” 

Christy’s ‘Hummingbird Nest’ is a charm- 
ing description of a nest of a Black-chinned 
Hummingbird. Grinnell’s ‘Archibald Menzies, 
First Collection of California Birds’ makes 
available accurate information regarding the 
places visited by Menzies in California be- 
tween November 14, 1792, and December 
9, 1793. 

In a paper entitled ‘Colors Induced in 
Male House Finches by Repeated Feather 
Removals,’ Harold and Josephine R. Miche- 
ner report that while the original red color 
of the rump is replaced at each annual molt, 
the feathers in intervening replacements were 
yellow or brownish. 

Among the shorter notes, Friedmann 
records the Dotterel and Whiskered Auklet 
as additions to the avifauna of St. Lawrence 
Island in Bering Sea, Swarth considers that 
reports of Baikal Teal in California are 
undoubtedly based on imported birds, and 
Compton adds the Caspian Tern to the list 
of Kansas birds. The number contains also 
a concise but comprehensive account by 
Mrs. Grinnell of the recent A. O. U. meeting 
in Quebec.—T. S. P. 
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Bird-Lore’s Motto: 
A Bird in the Bush Is Worth Two in the Hand 


the semicentennial 
Ornithologists’ 


IN CONNECTION with 
meeting of the American 
Union, to convene at the American Museum 
of Natural History on November 13-16 next, 
there will be held an exhibition of the bird in 
art, including paintings, drawings, and 
sculpture. There will also be a 
devoted to the display of bird-photographs, 
whether they have an artistic or scientific 
value, or merely bear witness to the skill of 
the photographer. 

This exhibition will be open to the public 
and doubtless will remain open for some time 
after the Union has adjourned. It will be 
widely advertised, and therefore offers 
artists an exceptional opportunity to bring 
their work to the attention of an interested 
clientele. 

In order that this display may adequately 
cover the field of the bird in art, it should not 
be restricted to what may be called ornith- 
ological pictures or sculpture. The bird as a 
motif in decoration should be given a place. 
Thus, two schools that have much to learn 
from one another would be brought together 
to their mutual advantage. There is no 
reason why a bird-painting may not be both 
decorative and accurate, and thereby pleasing 
as well as instructive. Nor is there any 
reason why this exhibition should be re- 
stricted to subjects that have not been 
shown before. Pictures may be familiar to 
members of the Union that are wholly new 
to the public, and, as we see it, this exhibition 
Should be addressed to the public rather 
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than to ornithologists. The latter are 
familiar with the A. O. U. as well as the 
work of its artist members; the former may 
not have heard of either. The painter as well 
as the sponsoring organization should thus 
receive desirable publicity. If art critics can 
be induced to give the exhibition their atten- 
tion, they will perhaps realize for the first 
time the advance that has been made in 
bird-portraiture since the days of Audubon. 

In order that this advance may be made 
clear, there should be a section devoted to 
the history of bird-illustration. When 
originals are not available, the works in 
which they appeared may be shown. Catesby, 
Wilson, Audubon, and the state ornithologies 
of New York, Massachusetts, Florida, and 
Minnesota, for example, should all find a 
place in such a section. In connection with 
this display, an exhibit of methods of repro- 
duction would be appropriate. 

But, however interesting, instructive, and 
inspiring it may be for us to see the work of 
those who have gone, the success of this 
proposed exhibition will depend upon the 
support it receives from living artists. In 
their hands lie the present and immediate 
future history of the bird in art. Perhaps it 
is fortunate that the cost of reproduction 
now prevents them from reaching the public 
through illustration and publication. Denied 
this outlet for their work, can they not make 
a direct connection with the public through 
the medium of pictures that will appeal to 
the lover of art as well as of birds? It is a 
singular thing that while there has always 
been a market for pictures of game-birds, 
even dead game-birds, there has been com- 
paratively no demand for paintings of song- 
birds. Can it be that the sportsman is a 
more ardent admirer of birds than the bird- 
lover? Or has the artist catered to the longer 
existing interest? Surely there are more 
bird-lovers than sportsmen. Why should not 
the bird artist find patrons in their ranks? 
We learn that the Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements’ Subcommittee on 
Art is Mr. Courtenay Brandreth, so well and 
favorably known for his own portrayals of 
birds in nature. Mr. Brandreth may be 
addressed at the American Museum of 
Natural History. 
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THE BANK SWALLOWS’ STORY 


With Photographs by A. A. Allen, Ph.D 


Of all the small birds in the world, I think we Bank Swallows must have 
the widest distribution, for we are found all over the globe, except in Australia 
and New Zealand. In summer we dig our tunnels wherever we can find suitable 
sand-banks, clear up to the Arctic Circle, and in winter we retire to the tropics, 
even south of the equator in South America, Africa, and Madagascar. In 
England we are called Sand Martins, but we are the selfsame birds, while 
their ‘Swallow,’ although it looks like our Barn Swallow with its steel-blue 
back, orange underparts, and deeply forked tail, is quite a distinct species, 
with a dark blue band across its breast, which ours never has. 

Of course, practically all of us Swallows—and there are over a hundred 
distinct species of us—are wide-ranging because we are not dependent on any 


one type of environment for a livelihood. All we need is plenty of air and 
plenty of insects, and you can leave it to us to find a place to nest. Of course, 
we do not care much for forested regions, because insects are relatively scarce 
over the tops of the trees, and we prefer localities where there are lakes or 
marshes or open fields, because of the abundance of insects in such places. 
And so, while we Bank Swallows are the only ones that are found on both sides 
of the Atlantic and Pacific, all six of the other North American Swallows 
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range widely. True, the Violet-green Swallow does not venture east of the 
Rocky Mountains, though he breeds from Alaska to Mexico; and the Rough- 
winged Swallow and Purple Martin are rare north of the United States, though 
they nest from the Atlantic to the Pacific and southward into Mexico; the 
others, including the Tree, Barn, and Cliff Swallows, range over all of North 
America from Alaska to Alabama. So, wherever you are in the United States, 
except Florida and Georgia, you can expect to find at least six of us Swallows. 
Perhaps, then, you would like a few simple directions for telling us apart, for 
often on our migrations you may find all of us in one flock sitting on the tele- 
graph wires or skimming over the lake. 

Well, to begin with, there are but two of us with brown backs, we Bank 
Swallows and the somewhat 
larger Rough-winged; the 
rest all have metallic steel- 
blue or greenish backs. We 
two brown Swallows are eas- 
ily distinguished because we 
Banks have a distinct dark 
band across our otherwise 
white underparts, while the 
Rough-wings have dark 
throats and no bands. In 
good light our backs will 
look slightly grayer and 
our wings will appear some- 
what narrower. 

Of the blue- backed : 
‘FHE BARN SWALLOW’S HOME OF MUD AND STRAW 
Swallows, only the Tree UNDER THE GABLE 
and Violet-green have pure 
white underparts, and the Violet-green is easily distinguished by its white 
rump, even when you cannot see the different shades of green, violet, and pur- 
plish on its back, the Tree Swallow being quite uniform steely blue. The 
Purple Martin is another blue-backed Swallow, the largest of us all, and the 
only one that has blue underparts as well as upper. Females and young, 


however, you might confuse because they are less blue on their backs and 


have dull gray breasts, foreheads, and rings around their necks. There remain 
only the Barn and Cliff Swallows, both of which have steel-blue backs and 
reddish brown throats. The Barn Swallow has the distinctive, deeply forked 
tail, and the Cliff Swallow a conspicuous buffy patch on its lower back. 
Theie, now, you have been introduced to all of us so that you ought to be 
able to recognize us at a glance. Our children may bother you a little as their 
distinctive characters are not so well developed in their first winter plumage. 
Young Bank Swallows, for example, often have the breast-band incomplete, 
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young Tree Swallows are quite gray on their backs, and young Barn Swallows 
have less deeply forked tails, but, on the whole, young Swallows are much 
more like their parents than are the young of many birds. 

You, perhaps, noticed that I did not mention the Chimney ‘Swallow’ in 
describing the members of my family. The reason is that while he looks some- 
thing like us, he doesn’t belong to our family at all; he doesn’t even belong 
with our Order of Perching Birds, but finds his nearest relatives with the 
Hummingbirds, strange as that may seem. So he is not a Swallow and should 

be called by his right name 
of Chimney Swift, in spite 
of his large mouth, tiny bill, 
and weak feet, so character- 
istic of the Swallow family. 
His wings are much nar- 
rower than any Swallow’s, 
his tail is spiny, his plum- 
age is uniformly sooty, and 
his legs are covered with 
skin instead of scales. 

So much, then, for my 
family; I should really pre- 
fer to tell you more about 
myself and the good times 
we all have together. Just 
imagine, if you can, being 
with 10,000 other kindred 
spirits—free to do as you 
please—and able to move 
with little effort wherever 
you want to go, catching 

_ your food as you travel, now 

rHE DEEPLY FORKED TAIL OF THE BARN SWALLow Skimming close against the 

water to pick up mayflies and 

midges transforming from their watery homes, now high in the air over forests 
and cities, now low once more as the great ocean billows appear on the horizon, 
to skim over the salt-marsh and the sand-dunes. We just follow the course of 
least resistance, delaying where insects are abundant, hastening on where food 
is scarce, knowing that we have the whole winter ahead of us, and no one 
cares whether we get to Brazil on time or even if we never get there at all. 
Yes, we have a jolly time on our southward flight in the fall. As soon as our 
youngsters are able to fly we move to the lake-shores where they can perch on 
the wires or the rushes and join others of their kind. Gradually our little 
flock grows larger as we are joined by others of our kind and by large numbers 
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BANK SWALLOWS RETURNING TO THEIR BURROWS IN THE SAND-PIT 


of Barn Swallows, and even the hordes of midges and caddis-flies that seemed 
inexhaustible grow scarce and we realize it is time to move towards the sea- 
coast where the food lasts longer. So, early in the morning, after a few turns 
over the lake and the marsh in search of breakfast, we begin circling around 
and getting higher and higher until we reach a stratum of air where the wind 
is favorable, and off we go for the seashore and fresh feeding-grounds. Some- 
times we descend again when we espy lakes or broad rivers, so as to feed as 
we go, and before nightfall we have to find some large marsh or reed-grown 
lake where we can spend the night for, unlike many birds, we never migrate 
after dark. 

If you happen to be near one of these roosting marshes when we arrive 
before dusk, you may think you are watching a tornado or a water-spout as 
we circle around in decreasing circles, forming a vortex over the marsh as we 
decide on the best reed-bed on which to spend the night. Slowly the black 
pillar of circling Swallows moves over the marsh until the right spot is reached, 
and then, apparently, the pillar subsides or melts as we drop to the reeds and 
select our respective perches for the night. Such a fluttering at first, as the 
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reeds bend under our weight and we try to keep our balance, but soon all are 
settled and quiet for the night. If you expect to see us leave in the morning in 
the same pillar of smoke, you will be disappointed, for when we awake we are 
hungry, and, one after another, we take flight and circle over the marsh, just 
skimming the reeds or the open water of the ponds until we seem to be every- 
where, but nowhere are we conspicuous—and even when we rise high into the 
air we are so scattered that you scarcely notice our departure from the marsb. 
Thus we move southward, at times gathering in enormous flocks, again 
becoming scattered into 
small groups, delaying 
where food is abundant, 
rushing onward where 
food is scarce, until 
finally we come to the 
great marshes of the 
Gulf Coast where some 
of us may delay for 
weeks and where our 
friends, the Tree Swal- 
lows, may even ass the 
entire winter. Some of 
us now cross to Cuba 
and the West Indies, 
but the majority of us 
continue on down the 
coast of Mexico and 
Central America, fol- 
lowing up the broad 
rivers if we feel like it, 
but avoiding the heavy 
rHE BANK SWALLOW WITH HIS BANDED BREAST forests, until January 
finds us swarming along 


the rivers and marshes of Colombia and Venezuela. Some of us may follow up 


the Orinoco to its very source and cross over to the Amazon of Brazil and 


Bolivia. But soon the time comes to retrace our course, especially for those of 
us that look forward to spending the summer in Alaska, over 6000 miles away. 

It seems strange, does it not, that, with all the abundance of insects and 
all the river-banks and other suitable nesting-places, that we should not be 
content to stay in the tropics with some of the various species of Swallows 
that do find life there congenial throughout the year. But, no, even though we 
North American Swallows might be able to compete with our South American 
cousins for food and for nesting-places, and might be just as successful in 
fighting the hordes of ants and other enemies of our young that we do not 
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have farther north, when the February days begin to lengthen, we feel that 
urge to start northward once again and leave our tropical cousins free to start 
their nesting activities with no competition from us. Along the coast we ad- 
vance more rapidly than in the interior, and by the middle of April we have 
caught up with the Tree Swallows along the coast of New England, though 
they may have been back at their nesting-places for nearly a month. From 
the coast we follow up the rivers, and in the interior of northern United States 
and southern Canada it is usually after May 1 before we put in an appearance, 
and it is the last of the month before any nests are started, because the first of 
us to appear continue our 
journeys northward even to 
the Arctic Circle. 

Vertical sand- banks, 
made by the caving off 
sand-dunes, the cutting 
streams, or the digging 
workmen in sand -pits, ap- 
peal to us the most, and to 
these we repair soon after 
our arrival. Into these we 
burrow, picking with our 
bills and scratching with 
our feet, and for the time 
being we forget all about 
the reeds and the marshes. 
If our old burrows are still och agiergiecagpet ; 
. , WHERE CLIFF SWALLOWS ARE ‘EAVE SWALLOWS’ 
intact, we may roost in IN THE HUMID EAST 
them, but otherwise we soon 
dig new burrows deep enough for roosting, even though we may not yet 
be ready to nest. Eventually, however, by scratching and pushing and even 
carrying some of the sand in our mouths, we dig our tunnels about 3 feet 
deep, sloping them gradually upward and enlarging a chamber about 5 inches 
in diameter at the end. In this we build a nest of straws and feathers and 
lay our pure white eggs. Sometimes as many as a hundred or more of us 
will dig our burrows in the same sand-bank if there is plenty of room, but, 
again, there is room for only a half-dozen burrows in the right kind of soil. 
You see it cannot be too hard nor too full of pebbles, nor yet quicksand 
that would be continually caving in. We can take care of small stones, but 
frequently we run into such large ones that we have to give up and start all 
over again. 

This may seem like a strange way for birds to nest, and particularly for us 


tiny Bank Swallows with our weak bills and feet, and I suppose there is really 


no accounting for how the habit arose. You see, we Swallows, spending so 
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much of our time on the wing, come in contact with no really suitable nesting- 
places the way most birds do in hunting their food. Most birds build their 
nests where they spend most of their time: field-birds on the ground, garden 
birds in the bushes, woodland birds in the trees, etc. Now if we were to do 
that we would have to attach our nests to balloons or airplanes. And so you 
will discover, if you take time to think it over, that no two of us North American 
Swallows have exactly the same nesting habits. The Roughwings, that look 
most like us, never dig burrows, though they often nest in old ones of ours or 
in those made by Kingfishers, as well as in crannies of cliffs, drain-pipes, and 
the like. Tree Swallows use old Woodpecker holes or bird-houses and never 
nest in colonies like the Purple Martins. Barn Swallows build cup-like nests 
of mud pellets and straws lined with feathers, and fasten them to the 
rafters of barns, while the Cliff Swallows make gourd-shaped nests of mud 
pellets without straw and fasten them under the eaves, though both the Cliff 
and Barn Swallows probably originally fastened their nests to dry cliffs, as 
they still do in parts of the arid West. 

Barn Swallows and Cliff Swallows lay speckled eggs, but all the rest of us 
lay pure white eggs, which is natural for hole-nesting species, whose eggs are 
not exposed to the view of enemies and where there is no need for protective 
coloration. 

You might think that we would be safe from molestation in our burrows in 


THE ROUGH-WINGED SWALLOW WITH HIS DARK THROAT 
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vertical banks, and very often we are, except as our burrows may be under- 
mined by workmen getting sand or small boys up to mischief. Then, too, 
heavy rains sometimes cause our burrows to cave in, and much as I hate to 


admit it, our nests sometimes become so infested with fleas as to be unbearable. 
On the whole, however, our 
homes are relatively safe, 
and after twelve days of 
incubation, at which we both 
take turns, our eggs hatch 
and we have some hungry 
mouths to fill in addition to 
our own: Sometimes we 
have only three, but older 
birds may have as many as 
seven youngsters in a brood. 

As long as they are in 
the nest we feed them, as 
do most birds, by stuffing 
the insects far down into 
their throats, but after 
about two weeks, when they 
have grown their feathers 
and crawled to the entrance 
of our burrows, we begin 
teaching them to catch 
their own food. You see it 
is quite a different matter LEARNING TO CATCH INSECTS ON THE WING. 
having food stuffed into THE PARENT TREE SWALLOW DROPS THE INstct 
your mouth and darting 
after insects and catching them in full flight. So as they get older we give them 
a little practice by merely hovering in front of the burrows and dropping the 
food into their wide-open mouths. And when they have.left the burrows, 
we continue to feed them this way as they perch on the wires, and even as they 
fly on wobbly wings, we glide alongside and drop the insects before them, so 
that before long they are catching their own food and are no longer dependent 
upon us. 

Some years my mate turns over their care to me after they leave the burrow, 
and she renovates the nest or digs another burrow and lays more eggs for a 
second brood. Other years, however, we get such a late start with our first 
brood, owing to disturbances or the lack of a good nesting-place, that we do 
not have time for a second brood. You see, it is, normally, after June 1 before 
we get our nests built, and allowing a week for laying the eggs, twelve days 
for hatching them, two weeks for growing their feathers, and several days for 
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maturing their feathers before they are ready to fly, it is after July 1 before 
our youngsters are normally on the wing. If everything goes along on schedule, 
this might give us time to get another brood on the wing before the middle of 
August, when many of our friends have already started for the seacoast and 
southern climes, but so often we have to make a second start at nesting, for 
one reason or another, that there is not enough time left for a second brood. 

Our youngsters look very much like us, even in their juvenile plumage, and, 
as you know, both of us are exactly alike. True, their breast-bands are more 
often incomplete and the edges of their wing-feathers are a little rusty, and 
their feet are pinker, but you would have to look closely to tell us apart. 

There is one way in which we Swallows are different from most birds, and 
that is in the time we change our feathers. As you doubtless know, all birds 
change their feathers at least once a year, and always after the nesting-season, 
whether or not they change part of them again in the spring. Now we Swallows, 
instead of starting to moult as soon as we get through nesting, wait until after 
we start migrating and, indeed, don’t finish changing our flight-feathers until 
we have arrived on our winter quarters. Our youngsters, likewise, instead of 
starting to moult into their first winter plumage as soon as they are able to 
shift for themselves, as do most birds, delay their. feather-change just as we 
do, and, of course, none of us changes a feather in the spring as do the Tanagers 
and Goldfinches and shore-birds. 

I cannot finish my story without just a word about the food of Swallows, 
which, you doubtless know, is almost entirely insects. Tree Swallows can get 
along for awhile by feeding on berries, but the rest of us have not learned this 
trick, and we all suffer severely if a cold storm drives the insects to cover where 
we cannot find them. Indeed, if such storms last for several days we may all 
of us starve, for once we have arrived on our nesting-grounds we seldom turn 
south again. So storms are probably our worst enemy. 

Most people are very friendly toward us Swallows, though I have known 
some who would not let the Barn and Cliff Swallows nest about their buildings, 
and who did not enjoy the twittering of the Purple Martins. Such people, I 
should think, might at least appreciate us for the hordes of insects we devour, 


and anyone who would tear down a Swallow’s nest, it seems to me, deserves to 


be eaten alive by mosquitoes. 
SWALLOWS 


How many species of Swallows are there in the world? In North America? 
How do Swallows differ from other birds? 
. What birds look like Swallows but are really different? In what ways are they different? 
. How widespread are Swallows of different kinds? 
5. What is the food of Swallows? 
. How does this affect their distribution and migration? 
Where do Swallows spend the winter? 
3. When do the Bank Swallows arrive on their nesting-ground? 
. How can the North American Swallows be distinguished from one another? 
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10. What are the nesting habits of the various species, and how do you account for the 
difference? 
Which Swallow is the most widely distributed? 
. What is the greatest danger to Swallows? 
. Which species is least gregarious? 
Do Swallows have two broods? 
. When do Swallows change their plumage? 
. Are the males and females alike? 
. Is the plumage of the young Swallows different from that of adults? 
3. Describe the nests built by the different species. 
. Which Swallows lay speckled eggs? Which are white? 
. What is the period of incubation? 
21. How long do Swallows stay in the nest? 
. How and what are they fed in the nest? 
. Is the method of feeding different after leaving the nest? 
. Why are Swallows numerous about lake-shores in late summer? 
. Do many kinds of Swallows roost together? Where do they roost? 


THE BIRD-COURSE AT THE ALLEGANY SCHOOL 
OF NATURAL HISTORY 


By ARETAS A. SAUNDERS 


With permission of the New York State Museum 


In the summer of 1927, a group of students and teachers came together in 
the Allegany State Park, New York, to hold the first session of the Allegany 
School of Natural History. Each summer since then the school has held a 
successful session. Students and teachers have come from widely separated 
states and have spent a happy summer together in the study of nature out-of- 
doors. Each summer since the founding of the school it has been my privilege 
and pleasure to, teach the course in bird-study. 

The Allegany State Park is situated in southwestern New York, just north 
of the Pennsylvania boundary. The country is mountainous and forested. 
An area on the border of a small lake was set aside by the State Park Com- 
mission for the use of the schoo]. Here the necessary buildings were erected: 
laboratories, classrooms, assembly-hall, dining-hall, museum, and cabins for 
students and teachers. The natural surroundings of the forest have been as 
little disturbed as possible, so that nature is right at our doors, and the insti- 
tution has been appropriately called ‘the school in the woods.” 

Three institutions, in addition to the Allegany State Park Commission, 
have an interest in the school. The Buffalo Society of Natural Sciences is 
responsible for its direction and management. The New York State Museum 
selects certain members of the teaching staff, conducts research problems 
through them, and publishes handbooks of the natural history of the region. 
The University of Buffalo enrolls students, and grants college credits for 
courses successfully completed. 
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It would, of course, be ideal to conduct outdoor classes in bird-study in the 
months of May and June. Unfortunately, however, these are not the vacation 
months for teachers and college students, who form the great majority of 
students at the school. July, however, is second only to June as a month in 
which to study summer bird-life, and August has peculiar interests of its own 
to the wide-awake bird student. 

While some of the students who take the course in bird-study already have 
a fair knowledge of birds, a greater number are without such knowledge. The 
problem is then to awaken the interest of the student early in the course, and 


THE ‘BIRD-HOUSE,’ WHERE STUDENTS IN THE BIRD COURSE MEET FOR CONFERENCES 


to keep that interest alive to its end. The procedure at most schools is to 
have each course occupy one hour of the day. At the Allegany School of 
Natural History, we have found our object better accomplished by having 
each course occupy one full day of the week. Lunches are taken into the field 
and trips to the more distant points of special interest are planned and taken. 

In addition to the day a week with the instructor, each student is expected 
to spend a day and a half in each week in individual study. While the begin- 
ning student gains much by accompanying the instructor in the field, he gains 
much more by this individual work. To have each kind of bird pointed out and 
identified by the instructor is helpful at first, but the real enthusiasm comes 
with the day the student discovers his own bird, studies it carefully, and 
identifies it correctly. From then on the course changes from difficult work to 
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delightful play. Students rise early in the morning on their own volition, and 
often continue observation till nearly dark, and the required day and a half a 
week often becomes much longer than that. 

Many of the birds of these mountain forests are northern species, little 
known in summer to the majority of bird students. For that reason, students 
who come to the school already acquainted with birds and the joys of bird- 
study, find new birds, or ones formerly little known, with which to get ac- 
quainted. Magnolia, Blackburnian and Black-throated Green Warblers are 
common in the tree-tops, while Black-throated Blue Warblers live in the 
undergrowth. In bushy and weedy spots both Canada and Mourning Warblers 
are to be found, Blue-headed Vireos sing as persistently and almost as commonly 
as Red-eyed Vireos. Juncos are abundant along every woodside and forest 
trail. In the evening choruses the song of the Hermit Thrush is more common 
than that of the Wood Thrush, while an occasional Olive-backed Thrush is 
sometimes heard. Sometimes, in the deep woods, we hear the tinkling warbles 
and long, sweet trills of the Winter Wren. 

In order that students may learn some of the general facts of bird-life not 
to be gleaned in summer observation, lectures are given on each field-trip just 
after the noon hour. At that time of the day, bird-life is quiet and little can 
be gained by field-work. The lectures cover such subjects as plumages and 
moults, migration, song, nesting habits, food, and ecology. These supplement 
the field-knowledge gained in actual observation. A library at the school also 
gives opportunity for supplementary reading. Most of the books in this 
library are loaned for the summer from several New York State libraries, but 
the school is slowly acquiring a library of its own. In our library are now a 
considerable number of separates of articles from ornithological magazines. 
These are chiefly articles of special interest to field students and have been 
generously donated to the school by their authors, at my request. Much of 
the best literature of outdoor ornithology is to be found in such articles, and 
this method of making them available to students has been of great benefit. 

Early in August one or two Pied-billed Grebes are likely to appear on the 
lake near the school. At about the same time, Solitary Sandpipers appear. 
Outside of Allegany Park, yet near enough to the school to visit on an all-day 
trip, are certain ponds and marshy areas. The students, by this time, have 
become pretty well acquainted with the common land-birds and are anxious 
for something new. In August, these ponds and marshy areas contain numbers 
of marsh-, water- and shore-birds. Bitterns and Great Blue and Green Herons 
are quite certain to be found. Black Duck, Wilson’s Snipe, Coot, Virginia 
Rail, Least Sandpiper, Yellow-legs and various other species may occur. A 
trip to such areas always proves interesting and often brings observation of 
something quite unexpected. Mallards, Hooded Mergansers, Wood Ducks, 
King Rails, Least Bitterns, Florida Gallinules, and Black Terns are among the 
rare species that have been seen on such trips. These water bird-trips usually 
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end the season, and serve to fill out the interest to the last field-day of the 
summer. 

The enthusiasm kindled in this course has proved such that soon after the 
establishment of the school requests came for an advanced course in bird-study. 
Such a course is now added to the curriculum, and taken each year by students 
who have completed the first course successfully in a previous summer. In 
this course the student is given some definite problem, of his own choosing. 
Detailed studies of nesting habits are most frequently chosen, but song and 
ecology also make popular subjects, while one student made a most successful 
study of the details of bird-flight. 

Coéperation between various classes has been of considerable value at this 
school. Each student is studying two different subjects in the same summer, 
and it often happens that trips in the interest of one course lead to finding 
something of value in another. Most of the instructors at the school are well 
enough versed in general natural history to be helpful to other courses than 
their own when the opportunity offers. Often the bird-class in the field has 
turned from its pursuit of birds for a few moments to observe a rare plant, 
or gather some special material needed in zoélogy or nature-study courses, 
Often the botany, zodlogy and nature-study classes find a bird’s nest, or get a 
special opportunity to observe some unusual bird. Conversations in dining- 
hall, recreation hall, and about the school-grounds are filled with enthusiastic 
descriptions of the day’s new discoveries. 


Perhaps the greatest gain of each summer, to both students and instructors, 


is not so much the knowledge acquired as the enthusiasm kindled by the close 
association throughout the summer of a group of people who share a common 


interest in nature out-of-doors. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


During the last six months much corre- 
spondence has been exchanged between this 
office and state officials regarding various 
matters of legislation which this Association 
have we urged 
restrictive legislation on the use of pole- 


has suggested. Especially 


traps, the protection of beneficial birds of 


prey, and the control of vagrant house-cats. 
In those states where we have been suc- 
cessful in having bills introduced, our affili- 
ated clubs were asked to coéperate in urging 
the passage of these measures. 

Letters were sent to the officials of 44 
states, together with a draft of our suggested 
anti-pole-trap law. From five states came 
letters of approval, and promises that the 
desired legislation would soon be enacted. 

We also corresponded with the 14 game 
commissions whose state codes still give no 
protection to any birds of prey, despite our 
many former efforts. Only one favorable 
reply was received to our suggestion that 
protection be given to all Hawks and Owls 
with the exception, if necessary, of the Great 
Horned Owl, Goshawk, Sharp-shinned Hawk, 
and Cooper’s Hawk (following the original 
Model Audubon Law). The game commis- 
sioner of this state directed such a bill to be 
drafted and was giving it whole-hearted 


support when his untimely death, combined 


with other pressing legislative matters, 
renders it unlikely that it will become a law 
during the present legislative session. 

Dr. R. J. Terry, the Association’s Advisory 
Board Member for Missouri, recently drafted 
a bill to repeal the bounty law on birds of 
prey in that state, and also to give protec- 
tion to all these birds where not actually 
found doing damage to property of farmers, 
game-breeders, and poultrymen. The Indiana 
Audubon Society also has been working for 
the repeal of the state Hawk and Owl bounty 
law. 

Mr. S. of Cleveland, 
Ohio, long a prominent life member of this 
spirited 


Prentiss Baldwin, 
Association, has been conducting a 
campaign in that state to give blanket pro- 
tection to all Hawks and Owls, excepting 
where certain species of these are actually 
found doing damage. The outcome of this 
campaign, during which we 
constant touch with Mr. Baldwin, 
this time predictable. 

The matter of controlling hunting house- 
cats by statute was taken up with 45 of the 
game commissions, the other three states 
having such laws on this subject. Only 7 
gave favorable response, and promised to 


have been in 
is not at 
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introduce bills modeled after the one we 


submitted. As the legislatures are still in 
session, the outcome cannot be stated at this 
writing 

At our request a bill was introduced and 
is now pending in the New York Legislature 
to give state protection to the Great Blue 
Bittern. These birds, although 
protected by federal law, are on the unpro- 


Heron and 


tected list in the game-code of New York. 

We are attempting to secure similar legis- 
lation in Wisconsin, where the Great Blue 
Heron and Bittern also are on the unpro- 
tected list, 
conflict with 


represents, of 
A recent letter, 


which course, a 


federal law 
however, from the Director of Conservation, 
Paul D 


bly Committee has held that the Game Com- 


Kelleter, informs us that the Assem- 


mission itself has discretionary power to close 
the season on these birds, and that no legis- 
lative action is necessary. In view of this 
fact, further efforts will be directed to secure 
such action by the Commission. 

Senator Dryden Kuser, a Director of the 
Association, has a bill pending in the New 
Jersey Legislature to remove the Kingfisher 
from the list of unprotected birds in that 
state 

This brief résumé of legislative efforts of 
the Association gives no impression of the 
amount of correspondence involved, nor of 
the 
One Game Commissioner, widely known for 


nature of the difliculties encountered. 


his efficiency in administration and for his 
interest in conservation, nevertheless replied 
as follows to our appeal for a law protecting 


useful birds of prey. It is given as an example: 


For your information will say that we are 
not interested in placing protection on any 
Hawk or Owl of any species, as I do not 
believe there is a good Hawk or Owl except 
a dead one. They may destroy some rodents 
and other pests; however, you could never 
induce our farmers to believe that any Hawk 
or Owl is of benefit, in view of the fact of the 
losses of poultry from these birds. 

As far as placing protection on Hawks 
other than the Cooper’s, Sharp-shinned, 
Goshawk, and Great Horned Owl is con- 
cerned, I do not know of very many persons 
in the state who would know one Hawk from 
another. 


A game commissioner of a southern state, 
although regarding with sympathy our pro- 
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posal for a law to protect useful birds of 


prey, among other things had this to say: 


Your views concerning the protection of 
useful birds of prey and the desirability of 
lessening the menace of the common house- 
cat, are noted with considerable interest. I 
am in a position to agree with you on both 
subjects. Our situation, however, will prob- 
ably require a great deal of educational work 
before it will be possible to secure legislation 
on either of these matters. The prevailing 
opinion among our people is that all Hawks 
are destructive and should be exterminated 
when possible ... However, the information 
that some Hawks are beneficial is gaining 
momentum in the state and the time will 
doubtless come when legislation for their 
protection will be comparatively easy to pass. 

As still further illustrating the difficulties 
of carrying on our legislative program is the 
following communication from an official of 
the department of conservation of a wealthy 
and progressive northern state. Lack of 
space forbids printing our somewhat lengthy 
reply to this letter: 


This Division and Department agree with 
you that the listing of all Hawks and Owls 
as ‘vermin,’ as is done under our game laws, 
is ill-advised and, actually, ‘poor conserva- 
tion.’ But we must doubt whether it would 
prove good policy for us to go to the present 
legislature with a bill proposing to amend 
this section of our game laws. Such a project 
originating with us would quite certainly be 
misunderstood by the hunters whose fees in 
large measure finance our work. And with 
so many and such incomparably larger and 
more urgent items of legislation needed, we 
fear that inclusion of this type of bill would 
tend to obscure and clutter the major items 
of our agenda. 

The assumption that the control (exter- 
mination?) of predators is an important item 
among the factors limiting the supplies of 
desirable wild-life is of very long standing, 
and deeply bedded; not easily to be upset. 
To attempt to distinguish in the law between 
the many Hawks and Owls would probably 
be a futility when so very few people know 
them apart. And to attempt to convince the 
interested ‘sportsman’ and others that given 
species of reputed ‘vermin’ are, in fact, harm- 
less or beneficial, without more conclusive 
and local evidence than is seemingly available 
for Hawks and Owls, does not seem at all 
practicable. 

In that connection, is not your recommen- 
dation that we ban the cat, by putting it on 
the unprotected list, a piece off the same 
bolt of barber-shop biology? Have you, or 
have you presented, anything like precise 
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and dependable evidence that the cat, 
actually and habitually, does material 
damage to beneficial birds? In the draft of 
an anti-cat bill which you submitted, it is 
provided that ‘any person .. may .. destroy 
any cat found hunting or killing any bird’ . . 
But how would one determine whether a cat, 
in a field or along a road, was ‘hunting birds’ 
and not mice, for instance? Are you certain 
that a clear majority of all the ‘hunting’ cats 
do, in fact and without question, take more 
birds than mice, or that their taking of un- 
desirable rodents does not overbalance their 
taking of desirable birds? If so, we’d like to 
handle the detailed studies on which such 
conclusions are based. If there are such 
studies, isn’t the relative benefit or damage 
resulting from the work of mice and other 
cat-hunted mammals also subject to inves- 
tigation and debate? 

So far as we can see, with your anti-cat 
proposal you have proceeded just as have the 
anti-Hawk and -Owl contingents and, in 
your anxiety ‘to protect’ birds, you are will- 
ing and able to forget all other forms of wild 
life, and the exceedingly intricate balancing 
back and forth of the several wild-life popu- 
lations, and the very scant information 
(really adequate, decently precise, and gen- 
uinely dependable) as to the limiting factors 
which actually do determine these balances 
in given places and times. 

In this office we are constantly subject to 
bombardments of this type and many others. 
So many heavily letter-headed and multiple- 
officered outfits tell us constantly just what 
to do ‘to advance conservation’ and so often 
cancel each other, or cancel themselves, that 
we must constantly marvel at the volume of 
enthusiasm and effort which, somehow, gets 
misdirected and into blind-alley projects. 

Please refer us to Central West investiga- 
tions which supply precise and dependable 
data which clearly exonerates Hawks and 
Owls, so as to justify cancellation of their 
classification as ‘vermin.’ And similar in- 
vestigations which in like manner convict 
the cat. Or explain to us why birds per se, 
and animals not birds, should be considered 
as of essentially different character in this 
connection. 


Of a wholly different tenor, and quite 
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strange to come from a game commissioner, 
is a very cordial letter received from the 
Chairman of the Conservation Commission 
of another extremely progressive and pros- 
perous northern state; 

Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
January 3, offering your coéperation in the 
matter of securing the passage of laws relat- 
ing to the protection of useful birds of prey, 
with the exception of the Cooper’s Hawk, 
Sharp-shinned Hawk, Goshawk, and the 
Great Horned Owl, also legislation designed 
to lessen the menace of the common house- 
cat. 

Personally, I am pleased to get the infor- 
mation contained in your letter and I shall 
bring it to the attention of the Conservation 
Commission at our next meeting which will 
be held January 13, 1933. 

Years ago I gave up hunting. I cannot 
kill. Every bird and animal has some 
natural place in the scheme of things. There 
are some exceptions, however, but we should 
always be careful as to what shall be de- 
stroyed ... 

Do you not think a law requiring owners 
of all cats running at large to have bells on 
them to be better than to authorize slaughter 
by licensed sportsmen or game-wardens? 
This would necessitate persons owning cats 
to take out licenses for them, but the fee 
could be made so low that it would not be 
necessarily burdensome. 

I am reminded of times when I went 
rabbit-hunting during my youthful days. If 
I found a cat in the woods I took delight in 
killing it as if it were a rabbit, but I have 
even gotten over this. 

Following our meeting of next week, I will 
advise you of the action taken by the Con- 
servation Commission relative to the subject 
of this letter. 

And so one might go on indefinitely, quot- 
ing from correspondence in connection with 
our legislative endeavors. The above, how- 
ever, will serve to make plain the fact that 
the securing of restrictive bird-legislation is 
very difficult when measures proposed for 
this purpose are of a controversial nature. 


CROW-ROOSTS IN CONNECTICUT 


The Audubon Association has always dis- 
couraged contests or state-wide campaigns 
for the destruction of any wild bird. There- 
fore, when it was reported that the Connecti- 
cut Board of Fisheries and Game was launch- 


ing a state-wide campaign against the Crow, 


Robert P. Allen, of the home office, was 
assigned to the task of making first-hand 
observations of the Crow situation in that 
state. Through the courteous coéperation of 
the Board officials, Mr. Allen was able to 


visit all known Crow-roosts in Connecticut. 
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It appeared that extermination of the 
Crow had not been undertaken nor was con- 
templated. It is the opinion of the Board, 
however, that these birds have greatly in- 
creased in Connecticut; and, early this 
winter, instructions were issued to the eight 
county wardens to make a special effort to 
reduce the number of Crows found in winter 
roosts in their respective counties. The 
‘thinning out’ of the roosts was in anticipa- 
tion of the nesting season and the potential 
danger to game, song, and insectivorous 
birds in the supposed increase of the Crow 
population. 

At the beginning of the winter five roosts 
were known, with the following estimated 
populations: Hartford County, 50,000; New 
London County, 7000; Windham County, 
3000; Middlesex County, 5000; New Haven 
County, 5000. The first of these has been 
known to exist every winter for at least one 
hundred years 

Control was attempted by shooting on the 
evening flights to the roost, the wardens 
using live Great Horned Owls as decoys. A 
few hundred Crows were killed in this 
manner, with an estimated maximum of 
1ooo for the season 

Without exception, the roosts broke up or 
moved to other locations shortly after the 
systematic shooting began. The Hartford 
roost merely shifted one mile south into the 
city park, where no shooting is permitted, 
and the estimated increase to 60,000 birds 
was perhaps due to accessions from the 
Middlesex and New Haven roosts. The two 
last were abandoned altogether, except for 
about 1000 birds that remained near the old 
New Haven site. The Middlesex roost, how- 
ever, was abandoned because of the clearing 
of underbrush instead of shooting. The 
Windham roost split into two parts, the bulk 
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of the birds remaining in New London 
County, but in a new location, and some 400 
moving into Windham County. 

When observed by Mr. Allen (February 
6 to 10) the roosts had shifted to their new 
locations, but his estimate of their numbers 
closely approximated that given by others 
before the shooting, although a few hundred 
birds had been killed and at least 3000 had 
moved to a roost over in Massachusetts. 

At this time the Game Commission had 
concluded that control by flight or roost- 
shooting was impracticable, and was dis- 
cussing other methods. Mr. Allen suggested 
that the roosting Crows probably represent 
a winter population quite distinct from the 
breeding population of Connecticut, and 
therefore they can do little if any harm to 
nesting birds in Connecticut. Their value as 
winter scavengers was pointed out; and 
special effort to control or reduce winter 
Crows was discouraged as a waste of time, 
money, and energy, so far as it concerned 
any good that might accrue to Connecticut. 
It was further suggested that the exact status 
of the birds be determined by banding and 
by examination of stomach contents. This 
suggestion has been adopted and the Board 
has asked the coéperation of the Biological 
Survey in carrying it out. We were sub- 
sequently advised that two traps were being 
constructed in order to catch Crows for 
banding. There will, therefore, be no further 
concerted drive against the Crow, at least 
for the present. 

Thirty-six stomachs which Mr. Allen col- 
lected from Crows killed by one of the 
wardens contained waste corn, the seeds of 
wild fruits and weeds, and grain-husks. The 
stomach contents are now being analysed in 
detail by the Division of Food Habits 
Research, U. S. Biological Survey 


THE USE OF ‘KILLER-TRAPS’ ON THE RAINEY SANCTUARY 


We have been asked about a circular 
distributed last December in which the 
author, presumably Mrs. Edward Breck, 
President of the Anti-Steel-Trap League, 
found fault with the Audubon Association 
for using steel traps to destroy muskrats on 
the Rainey Wild-Life Sanctuary 


On many wild-life sanctuaries it is neces- 
sary to hold in check some destructive forms 
of life in order effectively to protect the 
species for the benefit of which the reserva- 
tions are created. This is the almost universal 
practice of officials in charge of the sanc- 
tuaries administered by the federal and state 
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governments, as well.as of many organiza- 
tions and individuals. The practice is but 
another application of the principle that 
leads a man to remove weeds from his garden 
in order that his flowers may flourish. Some 
discussion regarding the necessity for such 
action appeared in Brrp-Lore for September— 
October, 1932, page 366 

On all the large sanctuaries along the 
Louisiana coast, including the great areas 
purchased by Mrs. Russell Sage and the 
Rockefeller Foundation, as well as our own 
Rainey Sanctuary of 42 square miles, control 
is deemed necessary, not only of certain pred- 
atory mammals, but also of muskrats, which 
are so numerous that unless kept in check 
they would destroy much of the natural food 
that makes this section of the coast so attrac- 
tive to wild Geese. 

The muskrat, like other rats, under excep- 
tionally favorable conditions, multiplies at 
an enormous rate, and those who are only 
acquainted with this rodent in other places 
have no conception of conditions in Louisiana 
where, in the great coastal marshes, its 
numbers at times become almost inconceiv- 
able, as several litters of young are raised 
each year. Under such conditions, being 
almost strictly vegetarian in its habits, it 
destroys extensive areas of the ‘three-square’ 
grasses upon which the wild Geese feed. The 
destruction of this food on the Rainey Sanc- 
tuary would drive the Geese to a large 
shooting preserve that parallels its western 
boundary for many miles. 

In the taking of animals in America, two 
types of traps are in general use. One is a 
‘live-trap’ for capturing animals without 
injury by the trap itself. Because of its bulki- 
ness, and for other reasons, its use is gener 
ally considered impracticable except in 
taking animals for breeding purposes or for 
zodlogical parks. The other is the small, 
compact steel trap, easily transported in 
numbers, and is the type generally used 
throughout the world. These are in various 
forms and manufactured by many rival 
concerns. 


Under the stimulation of prizes offered by 
the National Association of the Fur Indus- 
tries and humane societies, various traps 
intended to be more humane than the old 
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two-jaw steel trap have been produced. The 
most of these are known as ‘killer-traps,’ for 
they are designed to kill the animal instantly 
upon being caught 

We were in correspondence with Mrs. 
Breck last fall, and asked for any suggestions 
she might have to make regarding various 
traps. In reply she sent a pamphlet of the 
Anti-Steel-Trap League, in which it is stated 
that the supporters of humane legislation 
“have no desire to stop practical trapping.” 
Much of the pamphlet is devoted to praising 
the effectiveness of a certain make of steel 
trap placed on the market under the trade- 
name, ‘Humane Killer Metal Deadfall.’ 
This is one of the traps offered to the public 
in competition with the ‘Gibbs Killer-Trap.’ 
From the circular we also learn that Mrs. 
Breck’s husband had success with it while 
trapping animals in Nova Scotia, and that 
the Anti-Steel-Trap League recommends its 
use. We have tried this trap and have tested 
various others suggested by the American 
Humane Society, with which we are in close 
touch, but have found the trap now employed 
the most efficacious in our marshes for killing 
muskrats instantly. This, as above indi- 
cated, is the ‘Gibbs Two-Trigger Killer’ 
type, and on the Rainey Sanctuary a check 
has showed it to be more than 85 per cent 
effective in killing the animals caught by it. 
When a more perfect trap is produced we 
shall, of course, be only too glad to adopt it. 
We may add that the furs of all animals 
taken are sold, and that the proceeds are 
used for the Sanctuary. None of such income 
goes to the Association’s general funds. Not 
to utilize the furs of the animals destroyed 
would be an unjustifiable economic waste. 

The Rainey tract was for many years a 
shooting territory where great numbers of 
water-fowl were annually killed, until we 
succeeded in securing a title to the property. 
Today it is one of the most ideal sanctuaries 
for wild fowl in our country. 

Mrs. Breck’s recent circular 
prompted by outside influence. It is difficult 
otherwise to explain its various false state 
ments and incorrect inferences that need not 
have been made, if, with a view to obtaining 
the truth, she had cared to raise these 
questions when we were in correspondence. 


seems 
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WARDENS ARREST 


* THREE SWAN KILLERS 


Whistling Swans, weighing from 14 to 20 —z each, illegally killed on the Susquehanna River near the head 


of Chesapeake Bay, and seized when the vio 


ators were arrested by United States Biological Survey and Mary- 


land game wardens, E. R. Updegrove, one of the arresting officers, is shown in the picture. ‘The Migratory Bird 
l'reaty Act prescribes a closed season on Swans at all times. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


Depression Detrimental to Country’s 
Wild Life 


We are feeling deeply concerned lest the 
present financial stringency should constitute 
a serious threat to the welfare of our game- 
birds and mammals. 

Various state departments of conservation, 
all of whose revenues are derived from the 
sale of hunting and fishing licenses, find 
themselves greatly handicapped because of 
the unprecedented shrinkage in the num- 
ber sold. This necessitates a curtailment 
of warden service and a consequent slacken- 
ing in law-enforcement, as well as game- 
breeding operations and educational activ- 
ities. Another very unfortunate result is the 
slowing down of the work of land-acquisition 
for sanctuary purposes. Some state game 
commissions are even in danger of being 
abolished by legislatures now in session, the 
need of economy being the excuse. We have 
used our influence in so far as was possible to 
prevent such action being taken. 


There is much evidence of increased num- 
bers of game-law violations due to wide- 
spread unemployment and the pinch of 
poverty. 

The Biological Survey, entrusted with the 
administration of the Migratory Bird Treaty 
Act, is also faced with a drastic cut in ap- 
propriations. Instead of $1,000,000 a year, 
authorized by Congress for the purchase of 
sanctuary areas for water-fowl, it seems 
likely that less than one-tenth of this sum 
will be made available this year. The general 
policy of federal retrenchment also makes 
impossible any increase in the personnel of 
federal game protectors, the necessity of 
which long has been recognized. 

Not only are these federal and state 
agencies hard hit by the general depression, 
but various national and local conservation 
organizations are compelled to curtail their 
activities. A peculiarly unfortunate effect of 
decreasing the efficiency of any agency 
entrusted with wild-life administration is the 
fact that the achievements of years of patient 
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labor may be wiped out in a short period, 
thus undoing the constructive accomplish- 
ments of many years of effort. 


Song-Birds Holding Their Own 


It is unfortunate that from time to time 
some writer or speaker should paint a drab 
and gloomy picture of the status of song and 
insectivorous birds of our country, implying 
or even stating that a day of doom is fast 
approaching for most, if not all, of them. 
Far from showing a continuous decrease, it 
is the well-reasoned opinion of many widely 
recognized authorities that today there are 
probably greater numbers of these birds on 
our continent than when it was first settled. 
In a recent article by George Shiras 3d, 
America’s pioneer wild-life photographer, 
and a staunch and early champion of federal 
protection for migratory birds, it is stated: 

Probably the total number of small birds 
now is vastly greater than existed in the day 
of the Pilgrim Fathers, owing to the increase 
of food available on farms and in second- 
growth forests. 


Contrary to popular opinion, dense and 
unbroken forests do not afford an ideal 
habitat for a great variety of song-birds. 
Consequently, with the gradual clearing 
away of forest areas, the planting of orchards, 
and the growth of a diversified agriculture, 
there has been brought about a change of 
conditions which, with few exceptions, have 
been conducive to the welfare of both seed- 
and insect-eating song-birds. Today, untold 
millions of these feathered songsters find a 
congenial home about the rugged farmlands 
of New England, the ample plantations of 
the South, and throughout the far-flung and 
varied countryside of the West and Middle 
West. Furthermore, hundreds of thousands 
of people now provide food and protection 
for birds about their homes. 

It is greatly to be deplored, however, that 


as much cannot be said for our upland game- 
birds, wild water-fowl, shore-birds, and 
various species of useful birds of prey. Many 
of these have suffered enormous decrease 
with the encroachments of civilization and 
the consequent destructiveness of man. A 
few of the large and conspicuous species 
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probably are doomed ultimately to vanish 
before the steady march of progress. Those 
especially threatened at this time are the 
Ivory-billed Woodpecker, the Whooping 
Crane, the Trumpeter Swan, and the 
California Condor. 

There is also another bright side to the 
picture, and that is the splendid increase, 
under complete protection, of nearly all 
those groups of non-game water-birds that 
are represented by our Gulls, Terns, Skim- 
mers, and the different species of Egrets, 
Herons, and Ibises. These birds, protected 
both on various federal reservations, and 
especially by wardens employed by the 
National Association of Audubon Societies, 
have showed a marvelous increase since the 
days when they were so mercilessly slaugh- 
tered for the plumage trade. The game 
commissions of many states are taking a 
greater interest in protecting this class of 
birds. Our members would experience much 
satisfaction could they be taken to some of 
these sanctuaries, and there be showed the 
teeming thousands of these birds that each 
year breed with little prospect of human 
molestation. 


Mattamuskeet Lake Restored 


Among various factors that have con- 
tributed to the decrease of wild water-fowl 
of our country has been the drainage of 
marshlands, lakes, and sloughs which for- 
merly were either the summer or winter 
haunts of these birds. Much of this drainage 
has been ill-advised, and many cases might 
be pointed out as examples of greatly mis- 
guided reclamation. 

An example giving proof of the often 
unwise policy of the drainage of lakes and 
marshes for agricultural purposes is that of 
Mattamuskeet Lake in eastern North 
Carolina. Eastern capitalists, a number of 
years ago, attempted to drain it, and large 
sums were expended in the effort. Now it 
appears that the project has been abandoned 
as fruitless. 

A letter from U. S. Game Protector 
William L. Birsch, who recently visited this 
spot, tells of the gradual refilling of the lake 
which formerly was a haven for hosts of 
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wintering water-fowl. He reports that the 
birds have returned to their old haunts. In 
December, he estimated that he saw 50,000 
wild Ducks, consisting of Mallards, Pintails, 
Widgeons, Green-winged Teals, Black Ducks, 
Gadwalls, Old-squaws, Golden-eyes, Buffle 
heads, Scaups, and Ruddy Ducks. He also 
observed approximately 40,000 Canada Geese 
and 7000 Whistling Swans. It is the opinion 
of Mr. Birsch that Mattamuskeet Lake will 
never again be pumped dry and, under 
present conditions, will continue to be a 
natural refuge for wild water-fowl. 


Dr. Bump’s Studies on the Enemies of 
the Ruffed Grouse 


Dr. Gardiner Bump, Superintendent of 
the Bureau of Game of the New York Con- 
ervation Department, for some time has 
been carrying on an intensive study of the 
life-history of the Ruffed Grouse, and has 
recently announced a progress report on this 
4 ibjec t. 

It points out that natural causes are 
accountable for at least 88 per cent of the 
toll which is taken of these birds, and that 
only 3 per cent are taken by hunters. Of the 
losses due to natural causes, Dr. Bump’s 
investigations show that approximately 57 
per cent die in the eggs, which were found 
to be destroyed by various predatory 
creatures, principally Crows, snakes, rats, 
and even ants which often swarm into the 
eggs as soon as they are pipped. 

There must be added another toll of 23 
per cent taken of the birds hatched during 
the first three months, the principal hazards 
being inclement weather, lack of vitality, 
and predatory animals of various kinds. 
Upon becoming adults, 8 per cent are de- 
stroyed by predatory creatures and 3 per 
cent are killed by hunters. 

Dr. Bump’s studies reveal many other 
interesting items, all of which serve to 
emphasize the numerous natural enemies 
which constantly determine the fortunes of 
one of our country’s most popular game- 
birds. Further investigations of this nature 
doubtless will throw much light on the 
hazards which confront other wild birds and 
mammals in their struggle for existence. 


Capri Becomes Bird Sanctuary 


Readers of the famous “Story of San 
Michele,” by Dr. Axel Munthe, will be 
interested in learning that by a decree of 
Mussolini, issued November 15, 1932, the 
destruction of birds has been forbidden on 
the Island of Capri. 

It is said that Mussolini was inspired to 
take this action by reading the impassioned 
plea in Dr. Munthe’s book, for the preserva- 
tion of the birds of Capri from the toils of 
the netters. Here on this charming and 
romantic isle, beloved by its native inhabi- 
tants and by countless tourists, from time 


immemorial the netters have taken heavy 


toll of song-birds during their migratory 
flight across the Mediterranean. 

Years ago, Dr. Munthe, who acquired a 
summer home on the island, took measures 
to stop the catching of birds on his estate, 
even though he was unable to prevent such 
practice on the island as a whole. 

A recent letter from a member of the 
International Committee for Bird Preserva- 
tion, who long has been identified with the 
cause of bird and animal protection in Italy, 
states that although the setting of nets on 
Capri has been abolished, in all probability 
the police will not interfere with the use of 
traps, so diflicult is it to totally eradicate 
practices which have been in vogue for 
generations. 


Everglades National Park Bill 


All who have been actively interested in 
securing the passage by the House of the bill 
to create the Everglades National Park feel 
a keen sense of disappointment in the failure 
to obtain action on this measure during the 
recent session of Congress. 

The reason given by the House leaders for 
not allowing a vote on the bill, which already 
had passed the Senate, was the fear of 
burdening the government at some future 
time with the expense of administering 
another National park. The land which it 
is contemplated to include in the park area, 
would have been presented to the Govern- 
ment. 

The project will undoubted!y again be 
brought before Congress. 
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